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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cuicaeo, Il., Sept. 12, 1846. 
Dear Frienps: 

I must write to you of an interest- 
ing band of emigrants, who have been 
encamped for the last three days an- 
der my windows. They are Swedes 
from the province of Dalecarlia, in 
number about sixty-five, who have been 
obliged to leave their country by the 
most severe and constant persecution, on 
account of religious opinion. Their lead- 
er is Eric Eanson, or Janson, an intelhi- 
gent and strong-minded peasant, who has 


| worship God after their manner,”’ a violent 
| persecution arose against them, headed 
'by a Lutheran priest. They were at- 
‘tacked while quietly engaged in reading 
\the Scriptures; their house was broken 
in, they were pelted with stones and 
eruelly beaten, till, as my informant says, 
**the roof and walls were wet with their 


and this in a broiling sun, the thermome- 
ter ninety-eight in the shade. When I 
spoke to their interpreter of their good 
spirits, he said, **O yes, nothing could 
deter them, nothing could conquer them, 
you know they are religious fanaties.”” I 
thought whether the feeling of brother- 
hood and confidence in each other, did 


No. 8 State Street, Bostor. 


blood! ’’ (In a Christian country, in the | not give them quite as much strength and 
nineteenth century!) As they did not | courage as their “‘ religious fanatacism.”” 
attempt the slightest defence, their leader | This interpreter was a gentlemanly 
and some others were instantly seized, | Swede, formerly an officer in the army of 
and Eric imprisoned for six months; but |that country. He said: “I came with 
through the influence of friends, and he | them, not because I believe in Erie Jan- 
has many warm ones, he then escaped, | son, though he is a remarkable man, and 
and going about among his fellows, per- | his knowledge of future events is start- 
| suaded them to come to America in search | ling ; but I saw these poor people, good, 





the most perfect confidence and control of | 4¢ what here they have found, ** freedom | honest, and sincere in their religious faith, 


the whole band. They look upon him as 
a sort of apostle, from a remarkable gift 
of second sight, which he certainly ap- 
pears to possess.* He predicts coming 
events with wonderful accuracy, and 


every one believes that when absent he | 


knows of all their important actions. 
His education is limited to reading, writ- 
ing, accounts, and the most thorough 
knowledge of the Bible. Indeed the 
Bible and a Book of Worship, compiled 


exclusively from it, are all the books the | 
people appear to have or want. On their | 


arrival in New York, some agents of the 
‘* American Tract Society ’’ came among 
them to distribute some religious tracts in 
the Swedish language; but on looking 
them over they quietly rejected all, say- 
ing, ‘* that they did not need them.”’ 
These people are ‘ non-resistants ’’ in 
the strictest sense. It is known that the 
law of Sweden does not tolerate dissent- 
ers from the established church, and no 
one can hold any office who does not pro- 
fess himself a member of that church, 
and take the communion from its priests 
at least once a year. When it was dis- 
covered that this community was in the 
habit of ‘* assembling in a lonely place to 


_ * Those who have read Miss Bremer’s “ Life 
in Dalecarlia,” will remember'that she mentions 
this gift as « mon among the simple 
peasauts of Dalarna. Others will remember the 
Boy of Skara,” mentioned by Swedenborg. 


to worship God.”’ ‘leaving their country under persecution, 
Though they were for the most part | going among strangers without knowledge 
_very poor, there were some among them | of their language. I abhor persecution, 
well off. One man left Sweden with a/| so I came to take care of them.”’ 


‘thousand dollars, another with six hun-| They have all gone. God’s peace go 


| 
| 


'dred. Their money and goods have all | with them, and remain with them always! 
been thrown into a common stock, and| Amen! FE. 
the greatest gentleness and good will pre-| 


P. S. I met a gentleman last week 
vail among them. The land chosen for ‘who had just passed through Ceresco in 
| them was in Knox County, INinois ; bat |Wiseonsin. He is “‘ opposed to all Fou- 
having heard that the region thereabouts ‘rierism,”” but reports most favorably ef 


is at present very unhealth : 
| P ; gy Sane has the appearance of things among the Ce- 
gone forward to try and effect a sale, that 


eh h h hably | 78° farmers. He speaks with enthusi- 
: oe a a, ar ‘asm of the beauty of the country, fertility 
in Wisconsin. 


| of the soil, and good morals of the people. 
There was a look about these Dale- ,. . ‘ ° a» 6 or 
It is cheering to hear their ‘‘ naturai en- 
carlians, which I have never seen among a? a Vi 
ae enndeet Citadines sisliadl -emies’’ say so much good of them. Vive 
. “Uropean emigrants WhO | iq Verite! and success to the good cause. 
have passed through this town since I | 


have lived here. It was an expression of | 


patient, intelligent endurance ; all had it | A LETTER FROM THE SEA SHORE. 


except the young children. They were| WhenI met you a few days since in 
not bowed down with weakness and care, | the hot sun, and amid the busy stir of 
like the French and Italian emigrants, | life in Boston—you coming from the 
not stern and stolid like the newly ar-| wooded inland, and I from the rocky sea- 
rived Germans, not wild and vehement | shore —I promised to write to you a few 
like many of the Irish,—they walked | words for your paper. News you did 
erect and firm, looking always hopeful not expect from me, and news I have not 
and contented, though very serious. to give; bat my own life, though not 

As they were preparing to set off again without a certain monotony of hard 








'on their toilseme journey, it pained me to 
see that almost all had to walk, only the 


| weaker women and little children riding, 


work, has had for the last few months 
many bright interspaces of beauty, and 


_if 1 say something of the thoughts and 
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feelings that have grown around me 


while living at the sea shore, it may) 


serve your purpose, and be a journal for 
me. 

Very few persons, I fancy, ever before 
betouk themselves to the sea shore to 


work. There is somewhat so monoto- 


nous in the constant pulse of the sea, | 


in the slowly swelling reach of the 
broad ocean, in the full blue cup of the 
sky, that we drowse away into dreams, 
and lapse into a serene state of quietness, 
labor. 


around would entice one from his work, 


most averse to Every 
and it seems almost a profanation, when 
we turn away from nature to bury our- 
selves in intricate and brain-exhausting 
study. Sitting in my little room, which 
overlooks the ocean, many a time when | 
have carelessly looked up from my task 
has the pen Jain idly in my hand for a 
long time, and 1. have abandoned myself 
to phantasy, as smoothly as one slips 


down an tuclined plane. Often times an 


thing | 


unusually heavy plunge of the surf wave | 


has seemed to call me out of my intrica- 
eies, and I have found the return full of 
heaviness and struggle. My task was to 
travel over the narrow intersecting lines 
ef a web, hung in the sunshine, with open 
spaces of coutemplation through which 
beauty streamed, but which were to be 
avoided, or I might lose my foothold. 
Each of my windows has framed a 
picture fairer than Claude ever painted, 
aud consiantly changing. Far away over 
sunken ledges the breakers foam and 
crumble, nearer they climb hungtily the 
eld brown weather-beaten rocks, which 
limit their progress, and yet nearer they 


tumble and burst upon the smooth sand of 


the beach, each drawing back in crisp 


heads to meet the ever coming wave 


which will sueceed it. 
of two yachts, the Avon and Raven, 
swing to and fro on the careless bosom of 
the sea, sometimes their white sails shiv- 
ering and flapping in the wind, sometimes 
close futled, and ever with the red stream- 
er fluttering against the blue sky. Those 


The black hulks | 


from drowsiness, 


red spots, amid the brown rocks and blue | 


sky and flashing ocean, have for my eye a| 


great charm, they serve to centralize the 
color of the scene, and harmonize by con- 
trast the tenderness of the surrounding 
tint. 
sure the red-shirted fishermen, that row 
their dories to the shore, and haul them 


up the beach or down into the 


surf. 


When the sea is smooth in the mist of 


the early morning, the spars of these 
yachts flicker in the tremulous water. 
When the night wraps the sea in its 


shroud of fog, their white sails show 


spectrally through the dim distance, as if 


sailing in the air. 
of daylight and sunshine gleams upon 
the sparkling and tossing 
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| waves, the strong breeze strains out! 


their sails to a marble firmness, as they 
ride over the swell, and tossing the spray 
from their prows, come swirling round 
the Bass Rock to anchor in their little 
bay, or stand away towards the beach 
and distant Graves; and oftentimes at 
night, when the little lamp of the fisher- | 
man gleams from his floating home in’ 
them, I watch it and think, how peace- 
fully and trustingly man may repose on 
the bosom of this gentle, giant sea, 

Never is there a moment when Beauty 
does not rise to us from the sea, as she did 
on the sunny waves that clasped the 
Paphian isle. Never is there a mood with 
which the ocean does not sympathize, 
Whatever be our need, the ocean is a 
friend, it hears our deepest yearnings for 
humanity, and calls out with us for rescue 
for the poor and wretched. Are we 
siricken with grief, in solemn sympathy 
it mourns with us, as it heaves and sways 
and plunges on the shore. Are we hap- 
py, it rejoices with us in the sunshine, as 
it leaps dizzy and glorious upon the rocks, 
and flashes up in myriad diamonds of 
spray; yearning forever for something 
that is denied, straining furever to over- 
come its limits, this great heart lives and 
pulses, and struggles like the human 
soul. To the lover, who leans beside the 
one best beloved on its marge, it mur- 
murs the music of love, and the gentlest 
dreams of beauty sicep in its bosom. 
‘To the free-born spirit who would dare 
all things, itcalleth out, Ouward! forever. 
This mighty giant obeys the slightest in- 
flection of our mood, and is friendly and | 
confiding, istyrannous and violent, accord- 
ing to the spirit of him who converses 


with it. 


How many hours have | lain upon the 
grim old rocks, and heard the pulsing of | 
the wave, happy and calm at heart, with | 
just enough of its own unrest to be free 
and built 
beauty out of the impalpable air of. 


visions of 


thought, and slid through the changing 
currents of dreams, and revelled in the 
phantasmagoria of an ideal world! ‘Then 
the link which bound me to the cares of 
I heard no more 


life was loose aud free. 
its jar, great hopes gleamed before me, | 


friendly voices reached to me, the words | 


My eye follows with curious plea- | 


of poets thronged reund me, the smiles 


‘of beauty shone upon ine, and I lay be- 


When the full glory | 


neath the influence tinged with ideal life, 
even as | have seen the ocean at sunset 
when the rosy clouds of twilight and the 
faint eastern reflections glowed confused- 
ly in its smooth bosom. Sometimes amid 
the rocks 1 gaze at the far off vessels, 
like sea birds, spreading their sails to the 
wind. 
comes sweeping along on his orbed wing. 


Then looking downward, | watch the 


tumult of long, lank, green seaweed, clinging to the | 
' ‘ 


| ease. 


Sometimes the sea gull himself, 


a ees 





encrusted rock and feeling out into the 
heaving sea, that trails it backward and 
forward as the swell rises and falls, 
Then again I peer into the clefts and 
crevices of the recks, and tear the shell- 
fish from them, and pick the little flow- 


‘ers, that blossom in every fragment of 


soil, as if nature would waste nothing, 
but would plant a graced beauty every 
where, and watch the insect life that hur- 
ries to and fro, and the minute scarlet 


spiders that spot the old rocks, or the cu- 


rious shapes that wriggle beneath the 
pebbles in the nooks, and flee from the 


daring band that would invade their pri- 


vacy. Then again the beautiful forms of 
vegetable life, that grow beneath the 
water and their various hues, the browns 
and purples, and yellows and the tender 
Sometimes the surf 
brings in a deep sea plant of rare and cu- 
color, from which I 
would fain ask the secrets that it knows, 
where it came from, who were its friends, 
and why and how it wandered to me. 
Happy for me when friendly hands are 
near, who take these presents of nature 
in thankful joy, and give them again as 
tokens of friendship to others. Even 
while thus I search the rocks, the sea 


greens, entice me. 


rious shape and 


comes swelling up the nooks and chokes 
the hollow clefts, and the pebbles hoarse- 
ly murmur and rattle as the tide again 
Then 


draws backward into the deep. 


as it recedes, | perceive some curiously 


variegated pebble and, hurrying down be- 
fore the swell can gather anew, seize 
upon my prize and bear it up beyond the 
reach of the water to examine it at my 
This is endless satisfaction, no 
two pebbles are alike, and the hope of 
finding an extraordinary one, or one more 
beautiful than the last entices me on for 
You creep and bar- 
row in among them, you rake them over, 


an indefinite time. 


stooping down, in constant expectation, 


and constantly you find, that what you 
have not is fairer than what you have. 
Their 


smoothness and roundness and 


gleam please the sight and the touch ; if 


they are useless, you skip them along in 
the water. Wearied at last by stooping, 
you retreat into some nook to examine 
your store, and then alas, you find that 
the beauty hath vanished with the moist- 
ure, the gleam and polish is gone, and 


But 


they are mostly rough and coarse. 


is it not always so! whatever is removed 


from its true place and is out of its 
natural relation, loses its beauty. It is 
only from the relation of different things, 
that nature makes harmony, all things 
hang together, each aiding and embellish- 
ing all, and all adorning and aiding each. 
The universal requires the individual, and 
ithe individual requires the universal, 80 
that you may not separate without des 


troying. Every thing has its appropriate 
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place, and there it must be, or discord | upon the beach, sparkling aa the “eum | higher attempts and renewed struggle. 
will ensue. Every soul, that suffers and | Shine the surf lifts itself, growing greener | Would I have exchanged such hours of 
starves fur want of being in its proper | ‘and darker as it swells, then pauses warm sympathy and friendship underneath 
sphere, sets the whole music of humanity | fringed with spray, and bursts along the | the canopy of heaven, for the idle buzz 
at discord. Shore. Outside its tumults the lazy ducks | of gossip in the saloon of a hotel! t The 
There is also another side to this| | ‘* sit swinging heavily,”’ and the tottering | “constellations then were looking down to 
thought. Each thing containsall. When groups of sea birds, scattered on the sand, us. The Great Bear was sloping to the 
I carry this pebble, which I have taken | rise ever and sweep along the foam be- | |north; Arcturus blazed away in the west, 
from the sea shore, to my room in the fore you. The dark brown sand echves| bright and cheering; Lyra was at the 
dusty and crowded streets of Boston, under the horse’s hoof as he dashes zenith; Cassiopeia we saluted in her 
nay even into a jawyer’s office, it shall along over its surface, and in its flashing | starry chair, in the north-east ; and Scor- 
again revive the wide majestic presence of | mirror the rapid shadow, his antipode, pio and Saggitarius we nightly visited, in 
nature, the sounding sea, the towering} keeps the same pace. Here too we |the south. Like friends we saw them 
rocks, the happy day; and though the! drive down on the hard sand floor, when "regularly revolving above us, until at 
pebble unmoistened by the spray be as a the tide is out, and trample the same last in the late evening the Pleiades 
dead cold fact deprived of the gleam of path that the wild sea swallowed hours came with the mystic and splendid Alde- 
poetry, yet the imagination shall again ‘before, and let the surf break up to our|baran, betokening the approach of cold, 
add the hue, and its beauty shal] again re-| horse’s belly and over the floor of our and heralding great Orion, the hunter. 
vive. QO! magic power, that with acold wagon. Here are scattered a thousand | Sometimes I have stolen a day for a 
dry pebble can rebuild out of the infinite | shells, and the Jong tail of kelp with its | sail and a fishing excursion. How light- 
invisible an airy but most real world, and | smooth and slimy apron, and piles of the|ly then we sprang across the water, 
give us back the joys and sorrows, the | green seaweed and the purple mosses of | cleaving the blue sea and dashing it from 
little trivial acts and words, and the the ocean, and the sand curls which shall|our prow. ‘Then as I held the tiller, the 
voice, which hath passed away from earth | adorn our mantle.- Here, if we are on| boat put like a high-mettled courser, 
forever. foot, we may wade into the crisp surf that | springing to the breeze and then relaxing, 
To me no place is like Nahant. There! crumples up the beach, and write our|full of life and spirit. How swift we 
is even a charm in its barrenness, which names, and the name of her we love best,| sped along, and how dreamily at such 
never palls; and when the evening sun and of distant friends, upon its smooth | times I remembered the delight of Shel- 
yellows its brown and undulating slopes, | surface, knowing that the coming tide ‘ley and his boating in the treacherous 
scantily covered by its short grass, it| will wash them from sight. But what| bay of Spezia, which robbed the earth 
shows as lively as the most fertile and then! they cannot be washed from the | of one of the purest spirits that ever wore 
variegated iuland. I never weary of memory as soon, and writing on this gi- | flesh, — that much abused Christian, who 
those volcanic cliffs, that line its rugged! gantie scale, with letters yards wide,| passed for an atheist only because his 
coast, and jut out in wild irregularity into | seems to befit a large friendship. faith was too deep and genuine to be then 
the sea, as if thrown there by some terri-| Many visitors come here in the sum-| understood. Then as we dashed by the 
ble convulsion of nature, at whose base mer, and enjoy the place differently ac-| rough old Egg Rock, we saw its spouting 
there is a constant fret of foam, as the | cording to their tastes. Some of the|horn snorting in spray, and the wild 
heaving and receding tide draws over the | male sex linger round the bar-room of| ducks clambering on its side, and its 
green and slippery seaweed with which the hotel and smoke the live-long day. | breakers gnashing on the rocks. Such 
they are matted. Their worn and rugged Some of the female sex occupy their time | days erased the wrinkles from my brow, 
outline, seeming as if it had braved cen-| in dressing for dinner and tea, and will| which care and study had ploughed, and 
turies of storms, their huge clefts and not venture upon the rocks for fear of in-| bathed me in an element of joy which 
hollows blasted by the lightning and bar-| juring their complexion, and enjoy their| always nourished good plants. Yes, for 
ren as adversity, their variegation of color evenings in the crowded saloon with |I will not believe but that in the true 


. . | * . 
from the deep red browns to white, their | lamp-light, gossip and dancing. I will order of nature happiness is the constant 
stratifications and erystalizations, the | not quarrel with them; 








if they find de- | accompaniment of goodness, and whatever 
work of years beyond the flood, awake in| light in such occupation, | am glad of it.| contributes to true joy, contributes to 
in me feelings of awe and grandeur. But for my part, it would be profanation | true Christianity. 
Here this huge rocky fist hath Massachu-| for me to do so. ‘Think of those peerless | Within the last ten days we have had 
setts lain out into the sea to finish its moonlight nights when we watched the a fine surf, trampling on the beach, and 
sandy arm of beach, for years and cen-| distant light houses, ‘‘like stars in the shaking its mane in the sunshine. The 
turies before she had a name. Here! midst of the ocean,’’ and romanticised air was crystal clear and without a cloud. 
the wild bird dwelt before the white man| about them and thonght how much of, The wind blew from the north-east furi- 
breathed this air ; here the Indian hunted | civilization had underlain their existence, ‘ously, bearing in the heavy surf from the 
and fished while its barrenness was cov-| and how beautiful a feature of humanity ‘broad ocean leagues away. While the 
ered with profuse greenery and waving | it was, that man should place out upon | sea was thus calling me, | conld not work. 
foliage, and before the axe of civilization | the barren rocks in the sea those guides of |I threw away pen and paper and went 
laid its forest low to build the pilgrims’ | ‘fire, and tend them wearilessly through | upon the recks, and spent almost the 
fire. Here the ocean hath stormed and | | the night to cheer and direct the bewil-| whole of two days, gazing upon the mon- 
beaten in its struggles. Here the wild | dered mariner through perils to his home ‘strous waves as they came surging in, 
winds have shrieked and howled in their) Think also of that flickering path of foaming and hungry upon the rocks, and 
fury. Here the winter hath piled its | moonlight that paved the tremulous sea, | burst wildly into the whistling air. All 
thick ribbed ice, and here the shattered | and invited our steps towards the dim around the sea was of the deepest blue, 
wrecks, with their living and dead freights, | ideal land beyond the horizon. ‘Then we with the crests of the waves breaking 
have crashed to shivers, and the ocean sang and cheered each other to good into white. And the air was exhilarating 
has swallowed them as its own legitimate | deeds, and spoke in the divine words of almost to madness. In and out, up and 
prey. | poets, and were enlarged and stimulated down, I went with the swell]. I shook 
But if we leave the rocks, and ride| by the majesty of nature, and warmed to the crests of the waves, as they came 
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greenly toppling along, into pearly spray, | 
and plunged with them upon the rocks in 
the madness of tumultuous delight. 


drew back down the ragged rocks boiling 


THE 


Not so thy mighty brother, 

That answers in the distance, — 

I That is nurtured in the far-off Erie’s sleep; 
And who calleth to the wild woods 


That crowd around his pathway, 
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Never broken by defeat, 

Never weary in thy struggle, 
Gathering up thy shattered forces ever more, 

At the cliff’s firm base thou stormest, 

And thy white arms upward throwest, 


with foam, and clinging and dripping (0 | As he whirls and dashes towards his dread abyss, And shoutest like a giant at his play. 


the ledges, and shrunk down beneath the 
coming surf-wave to heave it upward 
again to the station it sought,—to the 
citadel it stormed. The waves thundered 
into the spouting horn, that bellowed 
from its deep recess —out—out, and 
back came the routed waters through 
their narrow path, whistling up into the 


air in spray that tangled the rainbow in O’er the dark dread cliff at last he takes his way. 


its misty net, and pouring back in dismay 
to the crowding ocean. The brightness 
of the day, the glory of the scene, the 
fiereeness of the wind, the flash and 
sparkle of the water, were full of glowing 
delight to me. On the first day, the 
rocks were crowded with spectators, who 
were drawn forth to see the sight. Some 
ef them patronized it five minutes, and 
then took leave ; sume stayed hours, but 
all disappeared before 1 went. On the 


In his course he ever echoes 

The Gospel of the Past ; 

\ deep Repose that finishes in Fate. 

From his Epicurean dreaming 

He rushes to his downfall, 

And shrieketh from that awful gulf— Despair! 


Yet manfully and bravely, 


With the true old Roman spirit, 


With a hero’s calm submission, 
On its dizzy verge he pauses, 


Then yields unto the stern decree of Fate. 


A thousand thoughts come o’er me 
While thou to me art calling, 

Yet a weight I cannot lift from off my breast 
Crushes down the weak expression, 

And I stand absorbed in feeling, 

With my clenched hands, and the het blood oa 


my brow. 


Then farewell, oh! noble brother ; 


I know whene’er I meet thee 


second day I was alone, saving that one | Thy voice will answer mine like to a friend’s; 


dear friend was with me a little while, 
and then I was so possessed by the scene, 
that 1 strove to express myself. I seated 
myself on the rock and searched my 
pockets for paper and pencil; alas! (does 
it not always happen so,) there were none 
there. But I must have them, thought I, 
though I do nothing with them. So I ran 
furiously over to a friend's house — tired 
myself out— was somewhat ashamed to 
tell my errand—sat down and made a 
eall and returned, altogether discomfited 
and out of all condition to write or sym- 


pathize. Soon the feeling came back, To leap like thee in fury on their foe. 


and I wrote these lines. How tame they 


seemed to speak before that mighty sea! 


Whv was not some one here to speak In might and pomp thou swellest to the shore 


what the time demanded ? 


Again within thy presence, 
So full of power and beauty, 
With sympathy my eager bosom throbs ; 
And my spirit stirs within me, 
And hails thee as a brother, 
That never yet hath failed to answer to my mood. 


But yesterday so scornful, 
So wild in hungry raging, 
Thy crested mane was shaken in the gale ; 
Thy lips were white with fury, 
And thy roar was as a lion’s, 
When thou leapedst on the rocks as on thy prey. 


I fain would leap unto thee 
And, with a wild embracing, 
Draw back with thee beneath the coming surge ; 
I fain would grasp thy white mane, 
And with thy healthy madness 
Leap full of sun and spray upon the rocks. 


The unconquerable Will, 
The Faith above the Present, 
Humanity’s great Christian heart art thou ; 
Thy struggle is for Freedom, 
And amid thy swelling surges 
Onward, onward, sounds thy great heroic cry. 


Never false to him who loves thee, 


Thou takest all his sorrows, 


Yet ceaseless in thy changes, 
To-morrow | may see thee 

Asleep among the rocks in twilight’s bloom, 
Just heaving faint and languid 

Thy smooth, broad swelling billow, 


And balancing the seaweed’s greenish hair. 


Then roused the wild beast in me, 
And my blood was het and hurried, 
And the instinct of destruction rose to thine ; 
And the dark caves of the passions 


Could loose their savage inmates 


But now all bright and glorious 


With thy deep blue ponderous surges, 


Now brave in thy rejoicing, 
Thou burstest white with tumult, 


Snaring rainbows in thy dusty net of spray. 


The old cliffs, weather-beaten, 


Uprear their dark stern limits, 


Comest on like some mad giant 


In the m yesty of Freedoin, 


And thus, as I behold thee, 

My inmost being answers, 

And a higher, heavenlier feeling in me stirs ; 
Thus onward and rejoicing 

To glorify and brighten 

The stern dark limits, that necessity hath placed, character, is the principal object in the 


In the limits of the Real 
The Ideal must be shapen ; 
Imagination must not out of nature soar ; 
The true great artist owneth 
Her boundaries in submission, 

And in them builds the triumph of his art. 


How tireless and heroic 
With the tide, like some great motive, 


No obstacle thou heedest ; 
All glittering and flashing 
, And laughing in the sunshine, comest thou. 


Thou sharest all his joys in thy capacious breast. 


, 


While thou, the glorious youth, unknowing age, 


(nd makest thy defeat more grand than victory. 


Thou breastest up and crowdest to the shore ; 





The wild winds are thy playmates, 
They curl thy swelling billows, 

They sweep thy bursting fringes into spray ; 
Thy great green valleys deepen, 
Between thy white crests yawning, 

And the far-off ships thou tossest to and fro, 


When full of love’s sweet yearning, 
In calm and happy spirit, 

I take my way to thee at sunset’s hour, 
With her dear form beside me, 
To sit beside thy waters, 

Thou may’st be calm and gentle as her soul. 


Then may I find thee dreaming 
With the heavens in thy bosom, 


And many a rosy cloud, like thoughts of love, 


All peaceful, full of quiet, 
Yet still the same great spirit 
Ready to rouse thee up, but brooding now in 


peace. 


I am afraid that I have run too far, and 
yet the thread only begins to be spun. 
My friend, come down and see me, and 
in an hour I can show you what I cannot 
tell you. ‘Till we can again renew this 
thread, Farewell. Ww. W. Ss. 
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SECTION I1I1.—NOTICE V. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Education of Children of the Fourth Age 
hy the Mentors. 


We come now to a very interesting 
class among the children of Association, 
namely that which from the age of four 
years has already learned to make much 
money: 1 ought to sound abroad this 
merit, since it is that best appreciated in 
civilization, with the child as well as with 
the parent. 

The children now under consideration, 
the bamlins and bambines, from three to 
four and a half years, hold a very notable 
rank in the Phalanx ; they form the first 
of the sixteen tribes of Harmony; but 
the first and the sixteenth, being the two 
extreme ages, or ages of transition (am- 
| btgus), derogate in some points from the 
‘general rules. For example, they have 
|no sub-tribe or tribe of balf-character. 
The causes of this I have explained. 

The distinction of the full and half- 


education of the Fourth Class, who are 
confided to the care of special functiona- 
ries. The name of Mentors, which I 
give them, is improper enough, to be 
sure, since a mentor is a man who stifles 
a child’s natural instincts, substituting 
doctrines ; whereas, on the contrary, the 
mentors in Harmony make it their chief 
study to develop the character with great 
exactness, so that its rank in the general 
scale may be discerned and plainly settled 
| by the age of four years and a half, when 
ithe child enters the two choirs, male and 
female, of the cherubs, or the Fifth age. 
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The mentors have a second task, which 
is to distinguish the temperament of the 
child, and assign to it, as well as to the 
character, its rank in the seale of the 





eight hundred and ten temperaments of 


standard quality, or the four hundred and 
five imperfect ones. 

They could not succeed in distinguish- 
ing characters and temperaments, if the 
child, during the year he passed among 
the Third Class, had been checked in his 
industrial or gastronomic fancies. The 
third period is that of the rough-hewing 
of character of one kind or another: for 
then the child already shows a decided 
calling for several branches of industry ; 
it is plain what career he wishes to follow, 
to what functions nature has destined him. 
It is the same in gastronomy; the child. 


on leaving the Third Class at the age of 


three years, has already decided tastes 
with regard to food; he has become en- 
gaged in the rivalries and parties at the 
tables, in the kitchens, and consequently 
in the gardens and the orchards; this 
kind of passion could not be found in the 
child of twenty-six or twenty-eight 


months ; but the character of the /utin of 


thirty-six months is fully indicated by the 
time he enters the tribe of hamiins. 

In the third tribe, all distinction of the 
sexes by contrasted costumes, as by the 
petticoat and pantaloon, is purposely 
avoided ; for this might hinder the devel- 
opment of natural vocations, and create a 
false proportion of the two sexes in each 
function. Although each branch of in- 
dustry is especially suited to one of the 
sexes, as the needle for womeu and the 
plough for men, yet nature requires mix- 
tures, in some occupations of half and 
half, in others of three to one; and gen- 


erally she requires at least one-eighth of 


the other sex in every function. Thus, 
although the wine-cellar is more especial- 
ly the domain of the men, yet it is well 
that one-eighth part of the series of cel- 
larists should be women, who will take a 
part in the work belonging to the white, 
the foaming, the new and sweet wines, 
and to other kinds agreeable to women, 
some of whom, like the wife of Pittacus 
the sage, love even strong wines, and 
would sell, upon a pinch, the learned 
husband’s library to pay the wine-mer- 
chant in secret. 

By means of this intermingling, in 
each occupation, the female sex will form 
a useful rivalry with the male. This 
competition would be lost by excluding 
one entire sex from any function, as that 
of medicine or teaching; and it would 





amount to a virtual exclusion, to prevent. 


the development of these instincts in the 
children of from two to three years. 
Difference of costume would be an obsta- 
cle to this development; it would sepa- 
rate the girls from the boys; and they 
ought to be confounded at this age, in 
order that all exfra-serual propensities, 
that is, masculine tendenvies in a little 
girl, and feminine tendencies in a little 


bo g ree } . * * - j 
y, may come out freely, by the presence | wit) have only spirits rendered false by | 


of both sexes without distinction in each 
workshop, and at each kind of labor. 
These tendencies are already developed 
at the age of three, when the child passes 
into the Fourth Class. There we begin 
to distinguish the sexes, which it was 
wise to confound before. This confusion 
might seem to be an exception to the 
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the /utins, of the age from two to three, | 
are the class of sub-transition in industry, | 
or of semi-participation in it, since they | 
merely try their hands at it; the bamiins, | 
from three to four and a half, represent | 
the full transition into industry. Now | 
nature requires that the ambiguous peri- 
ods, or periods of transition, should form 
exceptions to the general laws of move- | 
ment; thus at the extremities of each 
series of vegetables or animals, she places 
transitional products, of an ambiguous, 
mixed, or bastard quality, like the quince, | 
the nectarine, the eel, the bat, — products | 
which form exceptions to the general | 
methods, and which serve as connecting | 
links between different series. 

It is through ignorance of the theory | 
of exceptions or transitions, the theory of 
amlngus, that the moderns have always 
stumbled in the Study of nature; they 
are beginning to perceive this error. : 

The mentors have the same end with 
the other instructors, namely, by judicious 
incentives to direct all the faculties of the 
child to productive industry and whole- 
some studies. . 

The principal stimulus to industry is | 
alwavs the series or trine division. Thus 
in operating upon the different choirs, 
they must alwavs be distinguished into | 
three degrees, the Argh, the middle, and | 
the low, a distinction which we have al- | 
ready seen applied even to the weanlings, 
hoth in respect to ages, and to characters. | 
The more we form series, the easier the 
whole mechanism. The series with four 
divisions is not less perfect than that with 
three. 

We apply this scale in the first place 
to the teachers ; forming for early infaney 
a quadruple series, of Ushers male and 
female, and Mentors male and female. | 
No one of these preceptors practices in- | 
discriminately upon all characters : each 
confines himself to that class of children 
which best suits him, whether by pas- 
sional affinities already called out, or by 
industrial inelinations. Every teacher, in| 
his choice of pupils, consults his own 
sympathies. No one would undertake 
the charge of a confused rabble, as in’ 
civilization. The child, on his side, con- 
sults his affinities in the choice of teach- 
ers, since the Jaw of reciprocal attraction 
must be established in education as in 
every thing else; it would cease to exist 
the moment that the civilized confusion 
should be adopted. 

T shall not describe the processes which 
the mentors will employ to distinguish | 
characters and temperaments ; this branch | 
of education will not be practicable in the | 
beginning. Moreover, before speaking | 
of it, it would be necessary to acquaint | 
the reader with the general scale of char- | 
acters. (See Section V.) 


The experimental Phalanx will be 
wanting in officers who are expert in this | 
business; instead of persons skilful in| 
discovering the natural tendencies of chil- | 
dren, and in giving them free course, it 


moralism, who urge the child to suppress 


its own attractions, to despise perfidious | 


riches, and to wage continual war with) 
its passions. Such visions, or sound doc- 


_trines, as they are ealled, will be inad-| 


general rule of rivalry between the sexes, 


demanded by the tenth passion, or the 


missible in an order of things where it 
will be necessary to excite the child to 
the refinement of his passions from the 
age of two years ; for it will be impossi- 
ble to discern either his temperament or 


cabalist. To this it may be replied, that his character, so long as he has not de- | 





| taking any active part. 





cided and emulative tastes in the choice 
of labors and of food. 

The funetion of the ushers, or the art 
of developing industrial vocations, is ex- 
ercised upon the Fourth Class as well as 
upon the Third; for there are many kinds 
of industry above the capacity of the 
latter, and as to which their tastes have 
not been tried; there are branches of 
labor which cannot be commenced before 
the age of ten, and others not before the 
age of fifteen: until the child shall have 
attained to the grade of the cherubs, or 
Fifth Class, in which emulation alone 
will suffice to guide him, there will still 
be a necessity for artificial methods of de- 
velopment. This leads us to speak of 
the harmonic playthings, which will be a 
great stimulus to industry with children 
of these ages: one example will illustrate 
their use. 

Nisus and Euryalus are just bordering 
upon the age of three, and are impatient 
to be admitted into the tribe of bam/ins, 
who have beautiful dresses, showy feath- 
ers, and a place in the parades without 
oO gain admis- 
sion, they must give proofs of their dex- 
terity in various kinds of industry, and te 
this end they are working with great ardor. 
They are as yet too smal] to engage in 
the labor of the gardens. Nevertheless, 
on some fine morning, the usher Hilarion 
conducts them to the centre of the garden, 
into the midst of a numerous troop of older 
children who have just done gathering 
vegetables; and with these they load 
twelve little wagons, each one harnessed 
with a dog. In this troop figure two 
friends of Nisus and Euryalus, two ex 
lutins who have but just taken the degree 
of bamlans. 

Nisus and Euryalus are strongly tempt- 
ed to take hold with them; but they are 
rejected with disdain, and told that they 
do not know how to do anything; and by 
way of trial a dog is given them to har- 
ness or some radishes to tie into a bunch ; 
at this they labor to no purpose, and the 
older ones dismiss them without pity, for 
children are very severe with one another 
about the perfection of their work. Their 
manner is the opposite of that of the 
fathers, who always flatter an inexpert 
child, under the pretext that he is too 
little. 

Nisus and Euryalus, thus unceremoni- 
ously dismissed, and covered with cha- 


grin, betake themselves to the usher Hi- 


larion, who promises them that within 
three days they shall be admitted, if they 
will only practise diligently. Then they 
see the fine procession of these elegant 
little wagons defiling past them: the 
little industrials, having finished their 
task, have taken their sashes and their 
feathers, and with drums and noisy in- 
struments, march beneath their banner, 
chanting their loud hymn. 

Nisus and Euryalus, disdained by this 
bright company, in tears step back into 
the carriage of the usher; as soon as they 
get home, Hilarion leads them to the mag- 
azine of the harmonic playthings, presents 
them with a wooden horse, and shows 


‘them how to harness it to a little chariot ; 


then he brings them a basket of little 
paper radishes and turnips, teaches them 
hew to form them into packets, and in- 
vites them to a repetition of the lesson on 
the next day; he stirs them up to avenge 
the affront which they have received, and 
gives them the hope of being soon ad- 
mitted to the meetings of the bambins. 
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After this the two children are conduct- | 
ed to some other company, and consigned | 
to another usher by Hilarion, who has fin- 
ished with them his two hours of duty. 

On the next dav they will be eager to 
revisit the usher Hilarion, and repeat 
with him the lesson of the day before. 
After three days of this sort of study, he 
will take them to the group for gathering 
little vegetables, where they will now 
know how to render themselves useful, 
and will be admitted to the rank of ap- 
plicants or novices. On returning from 
their work, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, these will do them the honor to invite 
them to breakfast with the bambins. 

In this way the presence of a mass of 
children will have attracted to good two 
younger children who, in civilization, | 
would follow their elders only to do mis- | 
chief with them, to break and pilfer and 
destroy. 

Here remark how playthings may be’ 
turned to good account. Now you give 

a child a chariot, a drum, and on the very 
same day it will be pulled to pieces, and 
will be of no use in any case. The Pha- 
lanx will furnish him with all these toys 
of different sizes, but always in cireum- 
stances in which they shall contribute to 
his instruction. If he takes a dram, it 
will be to get himself admitted among the 
little drummers, children who already 
figure in the choregraphic maneuvres 
and in the same way, the more feminine 
toys, as dolls and the like, will be made 
as useful with the little girls, as drums 
and chariots with little boys. (See Sev- 
enth Notice.) 

Critics will say that this trifling service 
of the twelve little vegetable wagons, 
could be more economically performed by 
one large wagon. I know it: but for the 

sake of this little economy, you would 
lose the advantage of accustoming a child 
betimes to dexterity in agricultural labors, 
to loading, harnessing, and driving, be- | 
sides the far more precious advantage of 
enlisting children in the industrial rival- 
ries Which pertain to these small services, 
through which by degrees they will ac- 
quire a passionate liking for the whole of 
agriculture. ‘This would be a very false 
economy, thus to neglect the seed-sowing 
of Industrial Attraction, and the means 
of developing vocations ; a saving as dis- 
astrous as that of the reduction of wages 
by competition, whereby the laborers be- 
come the victims of a gladiatorial combat, 
killing one another in the most approved 
style of political economy, while disputing 
the opportunities of labor. 


MISCELLANY, 
THE COUNTE 


SS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
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Stull, as Consuelo was not alarmed at | 
| know also, for they say that you are on 


her condition, and changed almost nothing | 
in her manner of living, she was quickly 
She her 


the | 


re-established. could resume 


evenings of music, and again found 


deep slumber of her paneetak @ nights. 
' ound 


‘ording to det of C ongress, in the | 


* Entered ac 
year 1846, by Francis G. Saw, in the Clerk’s 


ottice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


'tion of the baron. 


| tion in the world. 


ide Saint-Germain, who is one of your 
| friends, I believe ; 


the best terms penwie with all these 
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One morning, it was the twelfth of her | 
captivity, she received from M. de Poel- | 
| nite a billet, which notified her of an 
‘egress for the evening of the next day ; | 
‘*] have obtained from the king,”’ 
he, ‘the permission to go myself for you | 
in one of his majesty’s carriages. If you | 
give me your word not to fly out of the win- 
dow, I even hope to relieve you from the 


said 


_ escort, and to cause you to re-appear upon 


the stage without that gloomy accompa- 
niment. Believe that you have no more | 
devoted friend than I, and that I regret 
the rigor of the perhaps unjust treatment | 
you receive.”’ 

Consuelo was somewhat astonished at 
the sudden friendship and delicate atten- 
Hitherto, in his fre- | 
quent communications as theatrical man- 
ager with the prima-donna, M. de Poel-| 
nitz, who, in his quality of ex-roue, did | 
nut like virtuous girls, had appeared very | 
cold and dry. He had even often spoken | 
of her regular conduct and reserved man- 
ners with a malicious irony. It was well 
known at the court that the old chamber- 
lain was the king's spy; but Consuelo 
was not initiated into the secrets of the 
court, and she did 
could fill this odious office without losing 


not know that one 


the advantage of an apparent considera- 
Sull a vague instinct 
of repulsiveness told Consuelo that Poel- 
nitz had contributed more than any othe 
to her misfortune. 
her words when she found herself alone | 


| with him, on the morrow, in the carriage 


which bore them rapidly to Berlin, to- 
wards the close of the day. 


** Well, my poor recluse,”’ 


said he to 


her, ‘‘ here you are devilishly brought 


down! What savage fellows those vet-| 
erans are that guard you! They were 
me into the cit- 
adel under pretext that I had no permit, 


and now, 


not even willing to let 


without exaggerating, I have | 
been freezing here a quarter of an hour, 
waiting fur you. Come, wrap yourself. 
well in these furs I have brought, to pre- | 
serve your voice, and tell me something | 
| of your adventures. 
| pened, then, at the last ridotto of the car- 
nival? Every 


body asks and nobody 


knows. Several originals, who, 


appeared as by enchantment. The count | 


a certain Trismegist- | 
us, who was said to be hidden at M. de 


Golowkin’s, and whom you perhaps 


children of the devil — 

‘** Have these persons been arrested!’ 
asked Consuelo. 

‘** Or have taken flight ; 
are current in the city.” 


both versions | 


criminal ? 


What the devil hap- 
/no consequence, 


in my | 
opinion, do no harm to any one, have dis- 





‘‘ If those persons do not know why 


they are persecuted any better than I, 
they would have done better to have firm- 
ly awaited their justification.”’ 

‘* Or the new moon, which may change 
the hnmor of the monarch ; that is sti)} 
more sure, and I advise you to sing well 
this evening. That will produce more 
effect than finest words. How the devil 
have you been so awkward, my beautiful 
friend, as to get yourself sent to Span- 
daw! Never, for such trifles as you are 
accused of, would the king have pro- 


| . . 
|'nounced so discourteous a condemnation 


upon alady. You must have answered 
him with arrogance, with your cap on 
your ear, and your hand on the hilt of 
your sword, 
you are. 


like a little mad-woman as 
What have you done that is 
Come, tell me. I'll bet I can 
arrange your concerns ; and if you will 
follow my advice, you will not return to 
that damp mouse-trap of Spandaw, but 
will sleep this evening in your pretty 
apartment at Berlin. Come, confess 
They say you had a fine supper in the 
palace with the princess Amelia, and 
that you amused yourselves, in the very 
middle of the night, with playing the 
ghost and whisking the broom in the cor- 
ridors in order to frighten the queen’s 
maids of honor. It appears that many of 
those young ladies have miscarried, and 
that the most virtuous will bring into the 


r_ world, children marked with a little broom 
She therefore weighed | 


on the nose. It is also said that you had 


your fortune told by the p/anetary of mad- 


‘am de Kleist, and that M. de Saint-Ger- 
'main revealed to you the secrets of the 
| policy of Philip-le-Bel. 


Are you so sim- 
ple as to believe that the king wishes to 
do anything but laugh with his sister at 
such follies’ The king has, moreover, 
for madam the abbess, a weakness which 


is almost childish, and as to the diviners, 


he only wishes to know if they take mon- 
ey for relating their idle stories, in which 
ease he requests them to leave the coun- 
try, and all is said. You see well that 
you deceive yourself respecting the im- 
portance of your part, and that if you 
had quietly answered some questions of 
you would not have 
passed so sad a carnival in the prisons of 
the State.” 

Consuelo let the old courtier prattle on, 
and when he pressed her to answer, she 
persisted in saying that she did not know 
to what he referred. She felt there was 


| a trap under this benevolent frivolity, and 


did not allow herself to be caught in it. 

Then Poelnitz changed his tactics, and 
a serious tone: ‘* Well!” said he 

to her, ‘‘ you mistrust me. I am not 


in 


’ | displeased at that, on the contrary, I val- 


ue prudence very highly. Since you are 
thus, mademoiselle, 1 will speak to you 
openly. I see well that we can trust in 
you, and that our secret is in good hands. 
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Learn then, signora Porporina, that I am 
more your friend than you think, for I] am 
one of your’s; | am of prince Henry's 
party.”” 

‘‘ Then prince Henry has a party?”’ 
asked the Porporina, curious to learn 
in what intrigue she was enveloped. 

‘* Do not pretend to be ignorant of it,”’ 
returned the baron. ‘‘ It is a party which 
js much persecuted at this moment, but 


which is far from being desperate. The | 


grand lama, or if you like it better, M. 
the marquis, is not so firm upon his throne 
that he cannot be made to tumble. Prus- 
sia is a good war-horse, but it must not 
be pushed too far. 

‘¢So, you conspire, sic baron? I nev- 
er should have guessed it! ”’ 

‘Who does not conspire at this mo- 
ment! The tyrant is surrounded by ser- 
vants, devoted in appearance, but who 
have sworn his ruin.”’ 

‘* You are certainly very inconsiderate, 
sir baron, to make such a confidence to 
me.”’ 

‘* If I do so, it is because I am author- 
ized so to do by the prince and princess.”’ 
** Of what princess do you speak ! ”’ 

‘‘Of her whom you know. I do not 
think the others conspire —unless it be 
the margravine of Bareith, who is dis- 
satisfied with her sorry position, and an- 
gry with the king since he snubbed her 
on the score of her understanding with 
eardinal Henry. That is already an old 
story; but a woman's grudge lasts a long 
while, and the margravine (iu://emette * 
has an uncommon mind; what de you 
think of hert”’ 

‘*] have never had the honor of hear- 
ing her say a single word.”’ 

‘* Bat you have seen her at the abbess 
of Quedlimburg’s ! ”’ 

‘* | have been only once at the princess 
Amelia’s, and the only person of the 
royal family I met there was the king.”’ 

‘“*No matter! Prince Henry then has 
charged me to tell you — ”’ 

** Really, sit baron! ”’ 
in a2 contemptuous tone; ‘* has the priace 
charged you to tell me anything !”’ 

‘* You will see that | am not jesting. 
He wishes you to know that his affairs 
are not ruined, as some hope to persuade 
you; that no one of his confidants has 
betrayed him ; that Saint-Germain is al- 


said Consuelo, 


ready in France where he is laboring to | 


form an alliance between our conspiracy 
and that which will soon re-instate Charles- 
Edward upon the throne of England ; that 
Trismegistus alone has been arrested, but 
that he will make his escape and that he 
is sure of his discretion. As to yourself, 
he conjures you not to allow yourself to 
be intimidated by the threats of the mar- 


quis, and above all not to believe those | 








* Sophia Wilhelmina. She signed herself Sis- 
ter Guillemette when writing to Voltaire. 
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who pretend to be in your interest in or- 
der to make you speak. That is why, | 
just now, I subjected you to a little trial 
from which you came out victorious; 
and I will say to our hero, to our brave 
prinee, to our future king, that you are 
one of the staunchest champions of his 
canse !”’ | 


Consuelo, astonished at the coolness of 
M. de Poelnitz, could not repress a burst 
of laughter ; and when the baron, piqued 
at her contempt, asked the motive of her 
misplaced gaiety, she could answer noth- 
ing except: ** You are admirable, sub- 
lime, sir baron! ”’ 

And she began to laugh again in spite 
of herself. She would have laughed un- 
der the cane, like the Nicole of M. Gour- 
dain. 

‘* When this nervous attack has passed 
away,’’ said Poelnitz without being dis- | 
concerted, ‘‘ you will, perhaps, deign to 
explain your intentions. Would you be- 
tray the prince? Can you -really believe | 
that the princess would have given you 
up to the king’s anger? Would you con- 
sider yourself freed from your oaths? Be- 
ware, mademoiselle! You would soon 


repent it perhaps. Before long, Silesia | 
will be delivered by us to Maria Theresa, | 
who has not abandoned her projects, and 
who will at once become our powerful 
ally. Russia, France, will certainly join | 
hands with prince Henry. Madame de 
Pompadour has not forgotten Frederick’s | 


disdain. A powerful ecalition, a few | 
years of struggle, may easily precipitate | 


from the throne this proud sovereign who 
holds only by a thread. With the love of 
the new monarch you ean aspire to a 
high fortune. The least that ean happen 
from all this, is that the eleetor of Saxony 


|may be dispossessed of the crown of 


Poland, and that prince Henry may go 
and reign at Warsaw. ‘Thus—’’ 


‘* Thus, sir baron, there exists, accord- 
ing to you, a conspiracy, which, to satis- | 
fy prince Henry, may yet again subject | 
kurope to be ravaged by fire and sword? 
And that prince, to gratify his ambition, | 


| would not recoil from the disgrace of giv- | 


ing up his father-land to strangers. 1) 
can with difficulty believe such things | 
possible ; and if, unfortunately, you speak | 
the trath, lam much humiliated at pass- | 
ing for your accomplice. But let us put | 
an end to this comedy, 1 beseech you. | 
Here for quarter of an hour you have | 
been exerting yourself very ingeniously | 
to make me confess imaginary crimes. | 
I have listened to you in erder to discover | 
under what pretext | am retained in pris- | 
on; I am still to learn how I have) 
deserved the hatred that has so base-| 
lv attacked me. If you will inform me, | 
I will endeavor to exculpate myself. Un- 
til then, I can answer nothing to all the 


they surprise me very much, and that 
such projects meet with no sympathy 
from me.”’ 

‘*TIn that case, mademoiselle, if you 


are no better informed than you say,”’ re- 


turned Poelnitz, much mortified, ‘* ] am 
astonished at such want of caution on the 
part of the prince, who induced me to 
speak to you without reserve before be- 
ing assured of yeur adhesion to all bis 
projects.”’ 

**] repeat to you, sir baron, that I ab- 
solutely know nothing of the prince’s 
projects, but I am very certain of one 


thing, which is that he never requested 


yeu to say a single word to me on 
the subject. Excuse my thus giving 


you the lie. I respect your age; but I 
‘cannot help despising the horrible part 


you play with me at this moment.”’ 
‘* The absurd suspicions ef a female 
brain cannot reach me,”’ replied Poelnitz, 


_who could no longer draw back from his 


falsehoods. “ A time will come when 
you will do me justice. In the trouble 
occasioned by persecution, and with the 


sorrowful ideas which the prison must 


necessarily engender, it is not astonish- 
ing that you should entirely want pene- 
tration and clear-sightedness. In con- 
spiracies we must expect such whims, 


especially on the part of ladies. I pity 


and forgive you. It is pessible, more- 


over, that in all this you are only the de- 


voted friend of Trenck and the confidant 
of an august princess. ‘Those seerets are 
of too delicate a nature for me to wish to 
speak of them. Prince Henry himself 
closes his eyes to them, although he is 
not ignorant that the only motive which 
has induced his sister to enter into the 
conspiracy, is the desire of seeing Trenck 
restored and perhaps that of marrying 
him.”’ 

‘*] know no more of that either, sir 
baron, and I think that if you were sin- 
cerely devoted to any august princess you 
would not tell me such strange things re- 
specting her.’’ 

The noise of the wheels upon the pave- 
ment put an end to this conversation, to 
the great content of the baron, who knew 
not what expedient to invent in order to 
get out of the serape. They entered the 
city. The cantatrice, escorted to the 
door of her dressing-room in the wings, 
by two officers who kept her almost al- 
ways within sight, received quite a cold 
welcome from her comrades. She was 
beloved by them, but no one felt courage 
enough to protest, by outward testimoni- 
als, against the disgrace pronounced by 
the king. They were sad, constrained, 
and as if struck by the fear of contagion. 
Consuelo, who did not wish to attribute 
this conduct to cowardice, but to compas- 
siun, thought she read in their dejected 


| fine things you communicate, except that countenances the sentence of a long cap- 
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tivity. She exerted herself to show them lence was 80 ‘profound in the hall, spite | 
that she was not affrighted, and ap-|of the wonders accomplished by the pri-| 
peared upon the stage with a courageous | ma-donna, that you might have heard a 
confidence. 


theatre. The Porporina’s arrest having | action. 


made much noise, and the audience being | As to the Porporina, she was soon un- | 


composed only of persons devoted to the deceived respecting her triumph. 
royal will either from conviction or posi-| ‘* My poor friend,’’ said Conciolini, as 
tion, each one put his hands into his|he presented the crown to her in the 


pockets in order to resist the desire and | wing, after the first scene, ‘I pity you | 


the habit of applauding the disgraced for having such dangerous friends. They 
eantatrice. All had their eyes fixed | will complete your ruin.” 


upon the monarch, who, on his side, | Between the acts, Porporino came into 


carried his investigating glances over the her dressing-room, and speaking in a low 
crowd and seemed to impose upon it the voice : “1 told you to beware of M. de 


deepest silence. Suddenly a crown of Saint-Germain,”’ said he to her; ‘* but it 


flowers, coming no one knew whence, | was too late. Every party has its oan} 


fell at the feet of the cantatrice, and sev- | ors. Be none the less faithful to friend 
eral voices pronounced simultaneously | ship, and attentive to the voice of your 
and Joud enough to be heard from the va- eonscience. You are protected by an 
rious parts of the hall where they were! arm more powerful than that which op- 
distributed, these words: ‘* It is the king! presses you.” 

It is the king’s pardon !”’ This singular! ** What do you mean,”’ cried the Por- 
assertion passed from mouth to mouth porina ; ‘are you of those — ”’ 


with the rapidity of lightning; and each ** Tsay that God will protect you,’’ re- | 
one thinking to perform his duty and give plied the Porporino, who seemed to fear | 


pleasure to Frederick, a tempest of ap-| being overheard, and who pointed to the 
plauses, such as had not been heard at) partition which separated the actors’ 


Berlin within the memory of man, burst dressing rooms from each other. Those | 


forth from the ceiling to the pit. For partitions were ten feet high; bnt there 


some moments, the Porporina, amazed was a considerable space between the’ 
so | themselves up to him. The moment he 
stration, could not commence her part. that what passed in one room could easi-' 


and confounded at so audacious a demon- tops of them and the common ceiling, 


The king, stupefied, turned towards the ly be heard in another. ‘I foresaw,” 


spectators with a terrible expression, | continued he, speaking in a still lower | 
which was taken for a sign of sympathy voice and giving her a purse, ‘that you | 
and encouragement. Buddenbrock him- | would be in want of money, and I have 


self, placed not far from him, having brought you some.”’ 
asked young Benda what was the matter, | 
and the latter having answered that the the keeper who sells provisions to me 


crowa came from the king's place, began | yery dearly, should come to claim any 


to clap with a bad humor that was truly | payment from you, as here is enough to 


comic. The Porporina thought she was satisfy him for 2 long time, refuse to set- | 


dreaming ; the king pinched himself to | tle his bills. He isa usurer.”’ 
know if he was wide awake. 

Whatever might have been the cause | loyal Porporino ; ‘ [ leave you ; I should 
and object of this triumph, Consuelo felt | ‘only aggravate your condition if ; rr 
its salutary effect. She surpassed her- | peared to have any secrets with you.’ 


self, and was applauded with the same | He went away, and Consuelo received | 
traneport during the whole of the first 


a visit from madam de Coccei (the Bar- 
act. But during the inter-act, the mis-| berini,) who courageously testified much 


take being somewhat cleared up, there | interest and affection for her. The mar- | 


was only a part of the audience, the chioness d’Argens (the Cochois) came to 
most obscure and farthest removed from | | join them with a more starched air, and 
being put right by the courtiers, who} with the fine words of a queen who pro- 
persisted in giving signs of approbation. ine misfortune. Consuelo was not the 


At last, in the second inter-act, the ora-| Jess obliged to her for her conduct, and | 
tors of the corridors amd pit told every requested her not to compromise the fa- | 


body that the king appeared much dis-| vor of her husband by prolonging her 
satisfied by the foolish conduct of the | visit. 


public; that a cabal had been arranged, The king said to Poelnitz: ‘ Well, | 
by the Porporina with an unheard of au- did you question her? Did you find 
dacity ; finally, that whoever should be means to make her talk? ”’ 

pointed out as having taken part in this | ‘* Not more than if she had been a 
malicious attempt, would certainly repent | stone post,’’ replied the baron. 

of it. When the third act came, the si-| 


‘fly buzz at the end of each piece sung by. 
There happened at this moment some- her, and, to make amends, the other per- | 
thing very strange in the body of the) formers gathered all the fruits of the Te- | 


** It is enough,’’ replied the good and | 





would forgive all if she would only tell 
me what she knows about the sweeper, 
and what Saint-Germain said to her? ” 

‘* She cares for it as she does for the 
year forty.”’ 

‘* Did you frighten her about the length 
of her captivity?” 

_ Not yet. Your majesty told me to 
| win her by gentleness.”’ 

** You will frighten her when you carry 
her back.”’ 

**] will try, but I shall not succeed.” 

** Then she is a saint, a martyr?” 
| ‘She is a fanatic, a person possessed, 
perhaps the devil in petticoats.”’ 

‘* In that case, wo to her! I abandon 
her. The season of the Italian opera fin- 
_ishes in a few days; make your arrange- 
ments so that we may have no need of 
| this girl until on and don't let me hear 

of her for a year.”’ 
| ‘*A. year! Your majesty will not 
stick to it.”’ 

** Better than vour head sticks to your 
shoulders, Poelnitz! ”’ 








XVII. 

Poelnitz had motives enough of resent- 
ment against the Porporina to seize this 
opportunity to revenge himself. Still he 
did nothing ; his character was eminently 
cowardly, and he had not the strength to 
be wicked except with those who gave 


was put in his true place ever so jittle, he 
became timid, and one would have said he 
experienced an involuntary respect for 
those whom he could not succeed in de- 
ceiving. He had even been seen to quit 
‘those who flattered his vices, in order to 


‘**| thank you,’’ replied Consuelo; ‘* if follow with hanging ears those who trod 


him under foot. Was it the feeling of 
his weakness, or the remembrance of a 
youth less vile? We would wish to 
believe that in the most corrupted souls 
_ something still discloses the existence of 
better instincts stifled, and remaining only 
‘in the state of snffering and remorse. It 
‘is certain that Poelnitz attached himself 
| for a long time to prince Henry, pretend- 
_ing to take part in his vexations ; that he 
had often excited him to complain of the 
bad treatment of the king and had set 
him the example, in order that he might 
| afterwards report his words to Frederick, 
‘even embittering them, so as to increase 
| the anger of the latter. Poelnitz had 
|performed this infamous part for the 
pleasure of doing it, for, at the bottom, 
he did not hate the prince. He hated no 
‘one, unless it was the king, who dishon- 
‘ored him more and more without enrich- 
jing him. Poelnitz, therefore, loved de- 
-eeit for its own sake. To deceive was 
a flattering triumph in his eyes. He had 
moreover, a real pleasure in speaking ill 
‘of the king and making others do the 





‘** Did you make her understand that I) same ; and when he came to report those 
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evil-sayings to Buedecich,o even while boast- 
ing of having provoked them, he rejoiced 


the happiness he had experienced in 
laughing at him, betraying him, revealing 
his caprices, his follies, his vices to his 
enemies. ‘Thus both parties were duped 
by him, and this life of intrigue in which 
he fomented hatred without precisely 
serving that of any one, had secret de- 
lights for him. 

Still, prince Henry had at last remark- 
ed that every time he let his bitterness 
appear before the complaisant Poelnitz, 
he found, some hours afterwards, the 


king more irritated and more outrageous 


towards him than usual. If he had com- 
plained to Poelnitz of being put under 
arrest for twenty-four hours, he saw his 
condemnation doubled the next day. ‘This 
prince, as frank as he was brave, as con- 
fiding as Frederick was suspicious, had 
at last opened his eyes to the miserable 
character of the baron. Instead of pro- 
dently managing him, he had overwhelm- 
ed him with reproaches ; and since that 
time, Poelnitz, bowed to the ground be- 
fore him, had no longer sought to injure 
him. It even seemed as if he loved him 
at the bottom of his heart as much as he 
was capable of loving. He was moved 
on speaking of him with admiration, and 
these testimonials of respect appeared so 
sincere that people were astonished at 
them as an incomprehensible anomaly on 
the part of such a man. 

The fact is, that Poelnitz, finding him 
a thousand times more generous and tole- 
rant than Frederick, would have preferred 
to have him for master; perceiving, or 
vaguely guessing, as did the king, a 
kind of mysterious conspiracy around the 
prince, he much desired to have a clue to 
itand to know if he could depend suffi- 
ciently upon its success to unite with it. 
It was therefore with the intention of 


acquiring information for himself that he | 


had endeavored to mislead Consuelo. If 


she had revealed to him the little she | 
knew, he would not have reported it to | 
the king, unless indeed the latter had | 
given him a great deal of money. But | 
Frederick was too economical to have | 


great villains at his command. 


He had extorted some of this mystery 


from the count de Saint-Germain. He’ 
had said to him, with such an appearance | 
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Qn carrying Consuelo back to the for-|the worse for her. Beware of ever 


\tress, Poelnitz, who had become accus- | again pronouncing her name before me.”’ 
internally at being able to play the same | | 


trick with his master, by hiding from him | 


tomed to the contempt which others ex-| This sentence was proclaimed in a tone 
perienced for him, and who no longer | which permitted no reply. Frederick 
remembered that which she had testified certainly suffered on thinking of the Por- 
towards him, conducted himself quite) porina. There was at the bottom of his 
naively with her. He confessed, with- | heart and conscience a very painfal little 
out being requested, that he knew noth-| point which then thrilled as when you 
ing, and that all he had said to her, pass your finger over a small thorn buried 
respecting the projects of the prince in| in the flesh. In order to avoid this pain- 
connection with foreign powers was only ful feeling, he undertook irrevocably to 
a gratuitous commentary upon the strange forget its cause and he had not much 
behavior and the secret relations of the | | difficulty in succeeding. A week had 


‘prince and his sister with certain sus- | not passed, before, thanks to his strong 


pected persons. 


‘* That commentary does no honor to 
the loyalty of your lordship,’’ replied 
Consuelo, ‘‘ and perhaps you should not 
boast of it.’’ 


‘* The commentary is not mine,’’ an- | 


swered Poelnitz tranquilly, “it had its 


origin in the brain of the king, our mas- | 
ter, a diseased and gloomy brain, if there | 
ever was one, when suspicion gets pos- | 
As to giving suppositions | 


session of it. 
for certainties, it is a method so sanc- 


tioned by the custom of courts and the | 
science of diplomatists, that you are quite | 
a simpleton to be scandalized by it. Be-| 


sides, it was kings who taught it to me, 
it was they who educated me, and all my 
vices come from father and son, from the 


two Prussian monarchs whom I have had | 


the honor to serve. To plead the false 


in order to get atthe truth! Frederick | 


never does anything else, and he is con- 
sidered a great man; see what it is to be 
in fashion! while I am treated as a vil- 


lain because I follow his example: what | 


prejudice ! ”’ 
Poelnitz tormented Consuelo as much 


/royal temperament and the servile suab- 
mission of those who approached him, he 
did not even recollect that Consuelo had 
ever existed. Still the unfortunate was 
at Spandaw. The theatrical season was 
finished and her harpsichord had beep 
taken away from her. The king had 
bestowed this attention upon her on the 
evening when the audience had applauded 
her to his beard, thinking to please him. 
Prince Henry was under arrest for an in- 
‘definite time. The abbess of Quedlim- 
burg was seriously ill. The king had 
been so cruel as to make her believe that 
Trenck had again been taken and buried 
in his dungeon. Trismegistus and Saint- 
Germain had really disappeared, and the 
sweeper had ceased to haunt the palace. 
That which her appearance presaged 
seemed to have received a kind of con- 
firmation. The youngest of the kingjs 
|brothers had died of exhaustion conse- 
quent upon premature infirmities. 

To these domestic troubles was added 
Voltaire’s definitive quarrel with the king. 
_ Almost all biographers have declared that 
‘in this miserable strife the honor remain- 


as he could, in order to know what had ed with Voltaire. On examining the 
passed between her, the prince, the ab- documents more attentively, it may be 
bess, Trenck, the adventurers Saint-Ger- seen that it does no honor to the charac- 
main and Trismegistus, and a great num- | ‘ter of either of the parties and that the 
ber of important personages, who he said least mean position is perhaps even that 
were united in some inexplicable in- | ef Frederick. Colder, more implacable, 
trigae. He openly confessed to her that | more selfish than Voltaire, Frederick felt 
if the affair had any consistency he would neither envy nor hatred ; and these burn- 
not hesitate to throw himself into it. | ing little passions took from Voltaire the 
Consuelo saw clearly that he at last) pride and the dignity of which Frederick 
talked with open heart; but as she really | knew at least how to assume the appear- 
knew nothing, she had no merit in per-| ance. Among the bitter bickerings which 
sisting in her denials. drop by drop brought on the explosion, 
When Poelnitz saw the gates of the | there was one in which Consuelo was not 
citadel close upon Consuelo and her co-| nnaned; but which aggravated the sen- 
cret, he reflected upon the conduct he | tence of voluntary forgetfulness that had 
had best pursue with regard to her ; and been pronounced against her. One even- 


of conviction, so much evil of the king, | at last, hoping that she would be willing) ing, d’Argens was reading the Paris 


that this skilful adventurer had not been 


sufficiently on his guard with him. Let, 
us say, in passing, that this adventurer | 
‘king. But at the first word he uttered on | Clairon, interrupted in the midst of her 


had a tincture of enthusiasm and folly ; 


that if he was a charlatan and even a| 
Jesuit in certain respects, he had at the | ‘‘ What has she revealed? ”’ 
bottom of all that, a fanatical conviction | sire.”’ 


which presented singular contrasts and 
made him commit many inconsistencies. 


| ‘* Sire, she knows nothing.”’ 


to give him information if she returned gazettes to Frederick, Voltaire being 
to Berlin in consequence of his good- | present. There was mention made in 
offices, he resolved to excuse her to the | them of the adventure of mademoiselle 


the next day, the king interrupted him: | part by a badly placed spectator who 
‘* Nothing, | cried out to her: ‘‘ Louder ;’’ summoned 
‘In that case let me alone. I to make excuses to the public for having 


‘forbad your mentioning her to me.’’ royally replied : ‘* And you, lower ;”’ and 
‘*So much finally sent to the Bastile for having 
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maintained her part with as much pride |takes made her much more circumspect ; | critics, will find it to their purpose, no 


as firmness. ‘The public papers added 
that this adventure would not deprive the 
public of mademoiselle Clairon, because, 
during her incarceration, she would be 
brought from the Bastile under escort, to 
play Phedre or Chimene, after which she 
would return to sleep in the prison until 


the expiration of her punishment, which 


it was presumed and hoped would be of 


short duration. 

Voltaire was very intimate with Hippo- 
lyte Clairon, who had powerfully con- 
tributed to the success of his dramatic 
works. He was indignant at this occur- 
rence and forgetting that an analogous 
and still more serious one was passing 
under his eyes: ‘* That does no honor to 
France!’ cried he, interrupting d’Ar- 
gens at every word: ‘the brute! to 
accost an actress like mademoiselle Clai- 
ron so rudely and so grossly! The 
booby of a public! to wish to force her 
to make excuses! a woman! a charming 
woman! The pedants! the barbarians! 
The Bastile ! God's light! 
sight good, marquis? 


Is your eye- 
a woman to the 


Bastile in this age! for a word full of 


wit, of taste and pertinency! for a de- 
lightful repartee ! and that in France! ”’ 

** Doubtless,’ said the king, ‘“ the 
Clairon was playing Electra or Semira- 
mis, and the public, who did not wish to 
lose a single word, ought to find favor 


yith M. de Voltaire.’’ 


At any other time, this observation of 


the king would have been flattering ; but 
it was uttered in a tone of irony that 
struck the philosopher and reminded him 
of the awkward mistake he had commit- 
ted. He had all the wit necessary to 
repair it: he did not wish to. The 
king’s vexation excited his, and he re- 
plied: ‘* No, sire, had mademoiselle 
Clairon murdered a character written by 
me, I can never conceive that there is in 
the world a police so brutal as to drag 
beauty, genius, and weakness into the 
prisons of the state.”’ 

This reply, joined to a hundred others, 
and especially to bitter sarcasms, to cyni- 
cal jests, reported to the king by more 
than one officious Poelnitz, brought about 
the rupture which every one has heard 
of, and furnished to Voltaire the most 


piquant complaints, the most come im- | 


precations, the sharpest reproaches. Con- 
suclo was only the more forgotten at 
Spandaw, while after three days made- 


moiselle Clairon issued triumphant and | 


adored from the Bastile. 
her harpsichord, the poor child armed 
herself with all her courage to continue 


her singing and her composition in the eve- | 
She succeeded, and soon perceived | 


ning. 
that her voice and the exquisite justness 
of her ear even improved with this dry 


and difficult exercise. The fear of mis- 


Deprived of 


‘she listened more to herself, which re- 
quired a labor of memory and of ex- 


cessive attention. Her manner became 


broader, more serious, more perfect. As. 
to her compositions, they assumed a more 


simple character, and she composed in 
her prison some airs of a remarkable 
beauty and a majestic sadness. Still she 
soon felt how prejudicial the loss of her 
| harpsichord was to her health and the 
/calmness of her mind. Experiencing the 
/necessity of occupation without respite, 
and not able to repose from the agitating 
and stormy labor of production and exe- 
cution by the more quiet employment of 
reading and investigation, she felt the 
fever slowly kindle in her veins, and 
That 
active character, happy and full of affec- 
tionate expansion, was not made for iso- 
lation and the absence of sympathy. She 
would perhaps have sunk under a few 
weeks of this ernel discipline, had not 
Providence sent her a friend, there where 
she certainly did not expect to find one. 


sorrow invade all her thoughts. 


To be Continued. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 








Theory of Musical Composition, treated 
with a view to a naturally consecutive 
arrangement of Topics. By Goprrey 
Weser. Translated from the Third, 


| enlarged and improved, German Edi- | 


tion, with Notes, by James F. War- 

ner. In Two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 

826. Bostou: Wilkins, Carter, & Co., 

and O. C. B. Carter. 1846. 

We congratulate the musical world and 
Mr. Warner upon the completion of his 
long and difficult labor. two 
large volumes, formidably learned as they 
look, should be in the hands of every 
musical student. For the first time a 
work has been presented to us in English, 


These 


which has some pretensions to the char- 
acter of a complete theory of the musical 
art. Hitherto we have had only brief and 
superficial text-books, some of them very 
well arranged and accurate as far as they 
went, but all so limited as to exclude 
much that is indispensable to any thor- 
ough knowledge of what, not only every 
composer, but every respectable perform- 
er and amateur ought to know. 

By theory of composition in the present 
work is meant, not all that pertains to 
the various forms of art, as Canons, 
Fugues, Symphonies, &c., but only that 
essential without 
which there can be no composition at all. 
It simply states the principles of writing 


and reading music correctly, so that it 


Grammar of music, 


shall be music. Accordingly, it is not 
beyond the province of every one who 
has to do with music, and who wishes to 


proceed intelligently as far as he goes. 


’ . 
Teachers, players, singers, amateurs and. 


less than composers. 

From the fame of the author, and the 
very elaborate character of the work, we 
presume that we have here the last word 
of the Germans, the most learned and 
most musical of all men, on this subject. 
Indeed Goprrey Weser is considered to 
be at the head of the musical theorists 
now living, and to have worked up the 
multitudinous materials furnished by all 
earlier writers, into a clearer, more con- 
sistent, and more complete whole, than 
they have ever yet exhibited. That such 
is his estimation among those who know, 
appears from the testimonials of the best 
foreign and native professors residing 
among us, which are prefixed to this 
trauslation; and yet more remarkably 
from the fact that several treatises have 
stolen from this, even before it was all 
published. 

We have said that this work was not 
for composers only ; neither is it for the 
scientifically curious, for those who specu- 
late about systems and profound Jaws ; 
but rather for the practical student. The 
author expressly disclaims all attempt at 
a system. He takes only facts universally 
granted; he simply arranges the ele- 
ments of the musical art, as it now exists, 
with a view to a clear presentation of the 
whole field known, and does not concern 
himself about the unknown. Himself a 
composer of no ordinary genius, he is at 
the same time a very prince of matter-of- 
fact utilitarians in the sphere of theory. 
He doubts even if the foundations for a 
Science, properly so called, exist in mu- 
sic. He discards all attempts to unfold 
the whole system of scales and harmonies 
from one tone with its accompanying har- 
monies, just as all the colers of the rain- 
bow diverge from one white ray of light. 
Because this system has not been 
wrought out into all its details, because 
it fails thus far to answer every question, 
he rejects it altogether as a fancy. So, 
too, he sweeps away all the Jabored in- 
genuity which has been expended upon 
the mathematical calculation of vibrations, 
with a hope of eliciting a whole musical 
theory from ¢hem. He advocates the em- 
pirical doctrine of the ‘* Temperament,” 
and scouts the notion of enharmonic dis- 
tinctions carried farther than on paper. 
Whether he is right in all this, whether 
it is the highest view to be taken of mu- 
sic, whether anything, whose whole ef- 
fect is harmony, is to be supposed so des- 
titute of one central generating principle, 
‘and so incapable of the clear living unity 
of science, are questions which we can- 
not here discuss. But this much it is 
just to say, in characterizing Godfrey 
Weber, that his mind is decidedly of an 
empirical stamp, and that he is philos- 
opher no arther than as he aims to give 4 
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clear account of what has gained a uni-| Ecclesiastical Modes adds interest to the| primatur, which as creditable to them, 


versality in practice. So much the better 
fitted is he for the special business he had 
here in hand, to form the practical mu- 
sician and make him master of his trade. 
The poetry and idealism of the matter he 
leaves to the sphere of art. and actual 
composition or creation; and deeper sci- 
entific problems he postpones probably to 
the time when there shall be a unitary 
science of all things. 

Viewed in this light, nothing can ex- 
ceed the practical excellence of this work. 
Thoroughness, clearness, and 
sive order are its chief merits. 


progres- 

It is even 
tediously minute, and over-careful in its 
explanations, and almost quibbles to make 
out distinctions. But this is well, where 
there is so much greater danger of con- 
fusion. Every thing that can possibly be 
said in every department of the matter is 
regularly taken up, explained, when 
necessary, and inerely recognized in pass- 
ing where it belongs rather to the above- 
mentioned speculations, than to the es- 
tablished necessities of practice. Every 
detail, form and transformation, is care- 
fully carried through; and yet all these 
things are so well arranged and classified, 
that they become simple and reward pa- 
tience. Especially useful is his reduction 
of all chords to the two classes of three- 
fold and four-fold chords, aud the very 
nataral and beautiful device of represent- 
ing every possible chord, in every possi- 
ble key, and on every degree of a svale, 
by a mere numeral or letter slightly mod- 
ified. ‘This invention alone will simplify 
the perplexities of Thorough-Bass incred- 
ibly. 

The completeness and fulness of the 
treatise must be again mentioned. It 
contains every thing which the learner 
wants. And not only precepts, but ex- 
amples, copious and convenient, and in 
themselves intrinsically interesting and 
beautiful, being drawn from the best 
known sonatas, symphonies, masses, op- 
eras, and so forth, of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Hummel, Schneider, with 
many from classic compositions of the 
author's own. One who has been famil- 
jar with these great works, here finds 
delightful reminiscences at every step, 
and is charmed into a more than superfi- 
cial study of the methods, into an appre- 
hension of the secrets, of some of his loved 
masters. 

It contains, moreover, many new views 


upon special points, new constructions of 


certain chords, &c., all of which are veri-_ 


fied and sustained by irrefragable argu- 
ment ; as for instance, its doctrine of inde- 
pendent ninths. It closes with brief but 
excellent directions for composing in one, 
two, three or four parts, and merely indi- 
cates the fields which lie beyond. An ap- 
pendix upon the Greek musie and the old 


book. and as a characteristic moreeau of the 
On the whole, though not so profound- | author, we here copy. 
ly scientific as the treatise, which we do| ‘+ This Book, ‘ Heroes and Hero Wor- 
not yet despair of seeing, upon music, we ship,’ I have read over and revised into a 
feel that we canuot recommend this work | correct state for Messrs. Wiley and Put- 
too strongly. It undoubtedly must be-|nam of New York, who are hereby au- 
come the basis of all popular manuals and | thorized, they and they only, so far as I 
text-books in the elements of music here-| can authorize them, to print and vend the 


after; and this is prophecying a great| 
improvement in all our schools of music. 
‘The translation of Mr. Warner bears ev- 
ery mark of fidelity, being true to the 
original, even in its faults, true to its| 
manner as to its matter. Godfrey Web-| 
er’s hard, dry, repetitious style, formal | 
and careful in its wording as an indiet- | 
ment or a deed at law, might possibly | 
have been smoothed out a little more, | 
without injury to its strength or clear-| 
ness. As it is, every friend of music has | 
good cause to thank him for a real and 
lasting service. And the publisher should 
come in for a share of the publie grati-| 
tude ; for nothing but a real zeal for art 
could have dictated so expensive an un-| 


dertaking, in which he must wait years 
for his remuneration. The two volumes 
are furnished, neatly bound, at the very 


reasonable price of five dollars. 


REVIEW. 


On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic | 
in Ihstory. Six Lectures reporied with | 
E-mendations and Additions. By Tuom- | 
ss Cartyte. Revised Edition. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam. 1846. pp. 
218. (Sold by Redding and Co., Bos-| 
ton.) 








Carlyle’s talk is still more remarkable 
than his writings. It has all their 
strength, originality, grotesque combina- | 
tions, and startling illustrations, 
even more boldness 


with | 
and impetuosity. | 
He converses, it is said, no more than. 
Coleridge did ; he must have his say all to| 
himself; but then his talk flows forth 
from his strange, capacious, mysterious 
soul; it is the outpouring of a lava-flood, 
which has swept away in its fiery descent, | 
gold, jewels, precious stones, and all | 
things rich and rare, in promiscuous | 
magnificence. ‘This work is the record 
of Carlyle’s talk about Heroes, and is| 
more Carlyleish than anything he has 
written. The subjects are adapted to 


same in the United States. 
‘* Thomas CARLYLE. 
** London, June 18, 1846.” 


Clement of Rome, or Scenes from the 
Christianity of the First Century. By 
Mrs. Joystis. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1646. pp. 335. (Boston, for 
sale by Redding & Co.) 


A large part of the religious public will 


‘receive with favor a work of this kind, 
especially as Dr. Tayter Lewis has pre- 


fixed to it an introductory notice. It 
exhibits more or less reading in Roman 
history, and a tolerably careful study of 
some good dictionary of Roman antiqui- 
ties, combined with deep religious feeling 


/and a faith which no rationalistie scepti- 


cism seems ever to have approached. Its 
doctrines, as Dr. Lewis’s name forewarns 
the reader, are those of Calvinistie ortho- 


doxy, though they are not urged in a 


manner calculated to offend members of 
other sects. As a work of fiction, in 


‘which character it falls more within the 


critical province of the Harbinger, it has 
no particular merit, and might be forgotten 
without any injury to literature. Its plot 
is clumsy, its persons have no individual- 
ity, and its movement is confused. But 


as the writers of religious romances have 


a standing exemption from all the requi- 
sitions of art, we presume that this book 
will have a large cireulation. 


Phila- 


Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine. 

delphia, September, 1846. 

Of Comstock’s ** Treatise on Phonolo- 
gy’ we expressed our opinion at some 
length in a former number of the Harbin- 
ger, and certainly see no reason for chang- 
ing it. The present publication attempts 
to relieve the dryness of what its author 
supposes to be science by putting it into 
wretched doggerel, which might befit a 
travelling mountebank, but is hardly 
suitable for a person of higher pretensions. 


If Dr. Comstock wishes to commend his 


make it popular, even with those who are | system to anything but ridicule, he would 
intolerant of his usual quaint rugged-|do well to select some other mode of 


ness and hirsute independence of style. | 
We are glad to see it reprinted in Wiley | 
and Putnam's popular Series. We do 
not doubt it will find a plenty of purchas- | 
ers, though perhaps not all with the zeal | 
of a good natured admirer of Sartor Re- | 
sartus, who bespoke ‘* twenty-five copies | 
for his own reading.’’ Our New York 


bringing it forward. 


These libraries, the pretended treasu- 
ries of sublime knowledge, are but a 
humiliating depot of contradictions and 
errors. — Barthelemy. 

Does not the mere spectacle of pauper- 
ism in our cities, demonstrate that these 


publishers have done the honest thing by | floods of philosophie hghts are only floods 


Carlyle, as appears by the following Im- | 


of darkness? — Fourier. 
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“SATU RDAY, 


of under civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp.verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. (CHaNNINg. 


MEETING OF “THE AMERICAN UNION 
OF ASSOCIATIONISTS.” 

It will be remembered that this Society 
at its meeting Boston last June, ad- 
journed to meet again at the season of 
the autumnal equinox. Accordingly the 
hall in Marlboro’ Chapel was procured 
fsz Monday evening, Sept. 2ist, and not- 
withstanding that the equinoctial Boreas 
had threatened through the day as if to 
try our faith, he civilly postponed his 
blasts and called off his advanced guard 
of clouds when evening came, and one 
of the largest audiences we have ever 
had assembled were punctually upon the 
spot. Most of the constant few, the 
faithful and tried friends of the cause, the 
sight of whom ensures enthusiasm in any 
and besides them a 





meeting, were there ; 
very large accession of new faces, new 
and friendly, if we may trust appearances. 
In the absence of the President and Vice 
Presidents, Georce Ripiey was called to 
the chair. 
retary for the evening. 

The eloquent voice and look of our 
friend Witiram H. Cuanninc, the Cor- 
responding Secretary, were not there, he 


Joun Orvis was chosen Sec- 


having scarcely risen from severe illness. 
But a worthy prelude of faith and firm 
assurance was given to the evening, by 
the President's reading the letter from 
him which will be found on the next page. 
Mr. Dawa then addressed the meeting on 
the fundamental principles of our enter- 
prize; and in a very plain and earnest 
argument he proved that Association is 
no idle transcendental theory, but the 
dictate of the simplest common sense. 
He alluded to the instinctive recognition 
of this in many characteristic movements 
of these times, as the multiplication of 
joint stock companies, mutual insurance, 


and innumerable beginnings of the system 


of guarantees. He was followed by Joun 
ALLEN, editor of the ** Voice of Indus- 
try,”’ who spoke of the injustice which 
the present system does to humanity as 
such, cramping or unduly exercising 
every faculty, and, as he more tersely 
than elegantly expressed it, ‘* Caspar- 
Hauser-izing ’’ every mother’s son of us. 

Mr. Brisgane gave the history of the 
Associative movement, somewhat face- 


yoy feeling how the eapractiesble dream gave 
| way to wiser knowledge of the only con- 
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ditions of true liberty, (the right to labor, 
to a fair share of the rewards of labor, 
and to integral eduecation,) when he 
chanced to read one of the writings of 
the obscure Fourier; and tracing the 
rapid progress of these ideas during the 
past four or five years in this country. 
He then entered into a brief statement of 
the objects of the movement, more par- 
ticularly as now organized in this ** Amer- 
ican Union,’’ with its affiliated Societies ; 
spoke of the more immediate measures it 
has in view, namely, the establishment of 
journals, the issuing of tracts, the forming 
of a corps of lecturers, and the collection 
of funds for all these purposes; and 
closed with an announcement of the ulti- 
mate measure to which these all tend, the 
foundation of a mode] Phalanx, with suf- 
ficient numbers, capital, and science ; 
giving a somewhat detailed description of 
the manner in which he would proceed to 
organize and institute it. 

All these discourses were of a more 
exclusively plain and practical charac- 
ter than has been usual in our meet- 
ings; there was more of careful conside- 
ration of necessities and measures, and 
less of brilliant eloquence or high enthu- 
But the interest of the audience 
was eager and sustained, and their re- 
The hour was now 


siasm. 


sponse was warm. 
late, and but a few moments left for actual 
business. Mr. Dwicuar alluded to the 
frustration of our hopes of raising funds 
for lectures, tracts, and journals, thus far; 
to the difficulty of sustaining even the 
organ which we have, the ‘* Harbinger; ”’ 
and read the following letter which he 
had just received. 


‘* Js it true, as I have heard, that you 
contemplate abandoning the Harbinger? 
This must.not be. 
able to those who receive it, to allow its 
discontinuance, without some effort on 
their part to prevent it. 

‘** If I am rightly informed, the Harbin- 
ger has heretofore been supported by the 
Brook Farm Phalanx, rather than by the 
friends of the movement generally, — the 


The paper is too valu- 


subscriptions, as w'tsual with papers ad- | 


vocating reform, never meeting the ex- 
penses. Owing to its losses, Brook Farm 
is no longer able to do this — which never 
should have been allowed—and unless the 
paper is aided by subscriptions or donations 
it must be given up. 


not intend making an appeal to the pub-| 
lic? Have they not a right to expect of 


you a plain and full statement of facts 
that they may have the privilege of aiding 
in this important work. I trust this sub- 


Is this so? Do you, 








| Union . of Assoviationists,’ who adopted 
the Harbinger as our organ, and mindful of 
our promise to circulate five hundred 





copies, I, for one, stand ready, in re- 


sponse to such appeal, to promise $ 20 in 
donations or subscriptions towards the 
I doubt 
not, many others would willingly pledge 
themselves to a greater or Jess amount, 
Only let us one and all feel that there is a 
personal call to be answered promptly 
and efficiently, and the Harbinger may be 
placed on a substantial foundation. 

‘*A writer in the Harbinger a few 
weeks since asked of Woman ‘ what she 
Is not this 
one sphere in which she can labor with 
good result? I would call on all my sis- 
ters (though by no means should the 
work be confined to them) who feel any 
interest in the progress of humanity, in 
the redemption of the race from Poverty, 


support of the fourth volume. 


would do for Association.’ 


Ignorance, Intemperance, War, Slavery, 
coming of 
the kingdom of Heaven, — to aid in send- 
ing forth this weekly messenger of Order 
and Peace, Plenty and Freedom, Chris- 
tian Love and Joy, to the hearts and homes 
of this people. Let them but heartily 
undertake and it is accomplished. 
** Your Sister in Hope and Faith, 


Crime, who would hasten the 


*P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have conversed with a friend who agrees 
to take five copies.”’ 


Mr. Dwight took this occasion to re- 
mark that several other persons had al- 
ready volunteered in sums of five or ten 
dollars each for the same object, and to 
lay the case of the Harbinger fairly be- 
fore the meeting. He confirmed the im- 
pressions of his anonymous correspondent 
respecting it; stated that not only was 
Brook Farm publishing it at a loss, but 
that the editors gave their time; and he 
now made the appeal to the friends of the 
cause and the members of the ‘* Union,”’ 
as such, to signify their sense of the 
value and importance of the Harbinger, 
by either taking the burden of its support 
or saying we do not need it, and it shall 
go down. 

This appeal was promptly answered. 
Mr. Dana pledged himself to raise $150 
for the fourth volume, among friends. 
Mr. Orvis reminded the Society of its 
vote in June last, that it would purchase 
five hundred copies of the paper for gra- 
tuitous circulation, and engaged himself 
to raise $50. Several persuns contrib- 
uted sums on the spot, and several new 


subscriptions were handed in. The busi- 


ness was then resumed, arrangements for 


lectures in and about Boston through the 


tiously deseribing his own youthful advo- | ject will be brought before the meeting of | winter, were talked over, and it was re- 


cacy of Liberty among the aristocracy of 


. . . rv. | 
rank and fashion in Berlin and Vienna ; | 


the 21st. 


‘“As a member of the ‘ American | 


‘solved to hold a Convention of two. or 


three days during the Christmas season. 
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| TO “THE AMERICAN UNION OF ASSO-; want and wealth, drudgery and sloth, | woman, by securing the harmonious de- 











CIATIONISTS.” (crime and purity, coarseness and refine- velopment and use of all their powers 
BRATTLEBORO’, Sept. 18, 1846, ment, ignorance and culture, — which | amid befitting conditions, — justice inte- 
FRIENDS : disgrace nations formed under monarchi- gral, extending to every interest and 
Illness will prevent my being present cal and aristocratic rule?’’ In England, relation of life, — justice divine, the jus- 
' with you on the 2Ist inst., and I am France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, tice of perfect love. In room of govern- 
, desirous therefore to use the only other and in four of the great cities, as well as| ments of Force, transmitted from savage 
. means open to me of bearing once again in manufacturing towns aud country vil-| and barbarous eras, and of governments 
, my testimony in behalf of an Order of lages of our own land, have I sought by of Opinion framed by the few for the 
y Society based upon the Laws or Divine actual observation to find the solution of| restraint of the many, imperfectly defin- 
“ Justice. these enigmas, as to the practical failure ing and maintaining human rights, the 
So long as Association is unpopular — of Christianity and of Civilization to pro-| time has come for the introduction of the 
. suspected by the good, —sneered at by cure brotherhood and equality. 1 have Kingdom of God, which is the reign of 
. the wise, — accused by the religious and patiently studied these difficult problems impartial, equal goodness in all, and for 
= secular press of being an artful scheme by aid of the clearest light to be gained all. This will be at once the Law of 
h to undermine faith by infidelity, and to from the political economists, the states- Liderty and the Liberty of Law, beneath 
» swallow up the most sacred social insti- men and philanthropists of Europe and whose benignant sway man’s essential 
” tutions in a quicksand of licentiousness,— of this country. And I now am _ pre-and primitive desires will work together, 
iy so long should every true Associationist pared to assert, without qualification or| with full yet balanced energy, in beauty 
= be anxious to take the responsibility of reserve, that slavery or serfdom, in a/and in joy. Jt is this Kingdom of God, 
Ys commending this cause to our country- more or less intense form, excessive toil that Association declares itself to be. It 
¥ men, as worthy of their highest confi- and effeminate luxury, contagious dis- assumes to substitute for human caprice, 
of dence. The pioneers in all movements eases, pauperism, licentiousuess, intem-| the Divine Will in the regulation of 
id must meet with abuse ; but in pursuit of perance, robbing and fraud on the largest | society. 
ler an end so sublime as that which weicomes and smallest seales, violence, public and| The very largeness of this claim sub- 
ont us onward, it needs but moderate firm- private, national and individual, popular jects Association to the charge of being 
_ ness to bear the common fate with cheer-| ignorance and professional sophistry, par-| one of the quack nostrums of this restless 
ily ful patience. Each of the small band tizan and sectarian strifes, the degradation age; and this objection, or rather this 
arrayed beneath the standard of Social of woman, the tyranny of capital, and class of objections, deserves considera- 
, Unity, should be proud to lead the “ for- finally, general rivalry, duplicity, and| tion. Good men remember, that the 
lorn hope.’’ When the day of triumph overreaching, — are the established cus-| French Revolution was ushered in by 
i comes, as it surely will, let the trophies /oms and manners of every Christian and | specious promises of universal well-being, 
joan be given to the many, who will ¢hen be civilized community. And by established and that the boastful cries of Theo- 
ready to wear them. Association and customs and manners, I mean that these | Philanthropy, Fraternity, Equality, her- 
Associationists are now objects of con- crimes and miseries are not accidental to, | alded the advent of scepticism, anarchy, 
> tempt. It is well. There will come a but intrinsic in and inseparable from all and promiscuous license and murder. 
al- 


to-morrow ; and the visionary radicals of modern societies; that they are the result With a not unnatural want of discrimina- 
ten this generation will be found by the next not of individual perverseness, but of per- | tion, they fail to perceive, that Associa- 


d to to have been common-sense conservatives. vading and over-mastering temptation ; tion, — while justifying all that there was 
be- The great principles which it is our privi- that they are not transient exceptions, of good in the large hope for freedom and 
im- 


lege to advocate, are destined to conquer but constant effects arising from perma-| humanity, cherished by the revolutionists 
dent the world. nent causes, which exist in the very con- of the last generation, —is the exact 


was We are in the right way, friends, in stitution of these societies. With equal opposite of the schemes of those mis- 
but the providential way, in the way of obe- confidence, | am prepared to assert again, guided though often noble-minded men, 
d he dience and of hope. You, each and all, that these monstrous evils cannot be, to, in the two grand particulars of the princi- 
f the know the reason of the faith that is in any considerable degree, diminished, — ple, from which it sets forth, and the 
on,” you on this subject ; you can review the certainly, that they cannot be removed,— method which it pursues. 
the varied discipline, by which you have been until their originating source is rooted| The principle of the Revolutionists 
ger, led to consecrate yourselves to the Asso- out, which is Conflicting Interests, and was Doubt or Denial; their method was 
port ciative movement. For one, I know, until instead is planted that trne seed from Destruction. The principle of the Asso- 
shall that my faith in it is the result of all the the Tree of Life, Unrrep Inrerests. /eiationists is Fairn ; our method is Con- 
experience of my manhoods It is now, The fundamental notion of our social sTRUCTION. 
ered. twelve years since I entered the Chris-| unions must be altered; and in place} Our principle is Faith; faith in God, 
$ 150 tian ministry ; and the one question dur-| of the thought of self-aggrandizement in his present inspiration, in his govern- 
ends. ing these long years has been, ‘‘ Whence | must be substituted that of codperation. | ing providence, in his original good will 
: Ws come the inhuman inequalities, dissen-| The spirit of our governments and laws | to every creature, in his everlasting pur- ; 
chase 


sions, mutual outrages, among the pro-| must be changed ; and instead of the par-| pose to redeem his children from all evil, 
gra- fessed followers of Him, whose New tial idea of protecting each individual’s| and to reform them after his own im- 
I L 


puself Commandment was Love, and whose last | rights against the injustice of his fellows, | age ; — faith in Christ and Christendom, 
ptrib- symbolic act was to gird himself with a| must be adopted the universal idea of| as the central providential agency for the 
new 


towel and to wash his disciples’ feet, say- | establishing the Common-Wealth, where- | restoration of mankind to more than their 
i- ceeai ami anil : ; 
busi ing: “* As I your master have done this|in Each may work for All, and All for| original glory, and for the introduction of 


ts for menial service fur you, so be ye ministers | Each, as members of a living body. / In| Heaven upon Earth ; — faith in Humani- 

the to one another?’’ I have been from | a word, we need to form communities, | ty, and in the power of hope, truth, kind- 
& Te youth upward too a Republican ; —and_/ which in contrast with existing communi-| ness, which is stirring the nations under 
lo. oF the constant question has been: ‘* How is ties, shall be radically reformed, the or-|the guidance of the Divine Spirit and 
BON. ’ 


it, that amidst free institutions are found | ganizing principle of which shall be influences frora the heavenly world. The 
the same hideous contrasts, — between | Justice, — justice to each child, man, | spring of our whole movement is religion. 
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Again, our method is, not to kill, but to 


make alive, not ‘* to destroy, but to ful- 
ai" 
ligious, social, political, to follow their 


We leave existing institutions, re- 


own inherent laws of growth or decline, 
and seek only to plant a new series of 
institutions, and secure the conditions of 
their vitality. The law of the universe 
is change, a change of successive substi- 
tutions of higher for lower modes of 
organization. Now, we assert, that in 
just the right time, way, place, has en- 
tered into the hearts of the men of this 
generation, the new idea of Cooperation to 
supplant the decaying and less perfect 
forms of social union, which have per- 
formed a useful ministry in earlier and 
ruder periods. Yet more, however, does 
our method differ from that of all revolu- 
tionists in this respect, —that whereas 
their schemes were the vague suggestions 
of sentiment, and negative in their modes 
of embodying the desire for good, Asso- 
ciation is throughout a Positive system. 
Originating from faith in the ever present 
co-operation of the Divinity with his 
creatures, it proceeds to describe with 
scientific accuracy the Laws of Order for 
the all 


human life, and thus shows how by obe- 


distribution of 


dience man may secure perfect health and 
well being, and do God's will on Earth, 
as it is done in Heaven. Thus does Asso- 


ciation supply the longing which fills the 


hearts of the good, and present a form of 


social action into which all the most love- 
ly and elevating affections may flow forth, 
and wherein our highest aspirations may 
be realized in deeds. 

This timeliness of Association to meet 
the peculiar wants of an era so wanting 
in faith, so unsettled in opinion, so per- 
plexed in its tendencies as our own, leads 
naturally to the consideration of another 
class of objections often made against it, 
as being theoretic, abstract, impracticable. 
The Anglo-Saxon mind — though the re- 
mark is less applicable to the American 
than to the Englishman —is empirical 
rather than philosophical, and prone to 
exaggerate the worth of experience while 
it ideas. We are ready 
changes, but our innovations are expedi- 
ents to meet a present exigency. We 
are an energetic, busy race, eager for 


slights for 


results, hating speculation, enthusiastic 
only when practical success commends a 
project clearly to the judgment. Now 
the very statement, that Association is a 
plan of Perfect Society, repels the business- 
like intellect of our people from the study 
of its principles and details. 
the practicability of universal co-opera- 


tion by actual trial,’ is the audible or 


“ Prove 


the functions of 








telegraph ; but meanwhile, we shall fol-|and the effusions of poets, — that the 


individual | 
It is 
not strange, that Associationists should 
to like 
utterly out of time; and we are not to 


of 
households and of isolated Jaber.’’ 


low our present modes 


seem such men, persons born 
complain, if they accuse us, — now of 
wishing to return to the practises of the 
middle ages before personal freedom, and 
the rights of private ownership, and the 
advantages of unrestricted labor were 
of hastening 
to 


unknown future, and of overturning with 


made known,—and now 


onward with headlong madness an 


agrarian and jacobinie folly the most 
time-hallowed and valued institutions of 
the present age. 

But our answer to these objections 
would and must be satisfactory to any 
intelligent man, the more practical the 
better, if we could once fix his attention. 
For first, we justify the Associative move- 
ment historically, by proving, that in our 
plans for securing the fundamental right 
of every child, man, woman, to Eduea- 
tion, to Labor, to the Fruit of his Labor, 
and to Social Position according to Mer- 
it, — we are directly carrying out and 
completing the political and social re- 
which ancestors commenced 


forms our 


and bequeathed to us In trust. Our very 
aim is to make liberty a reality for every 
individual, to enable every one to become 
a property- holder, to embody, indeed, the 
conception of a republic, and to form 
townships, states, nations, which shall 
truly be Common-Wealths. In the see- 
the 


movement by pointing to the tendencies 


ond place, we justify Associative 
of business as well as philanthropy in our 
age, and especially, in the most culti- 
We 


prove undeniably, that from necessity, as 


vated and enterprising communities, 


well as from humane aspirations and in- 
stinctive impulse, men are every where 
availing themselves, more and more, of 
the all but omnipotent power of combina- 
tion. ‘To party political organizations, to 
ecclesiastical associations, to the various 
refurm societies, to benevolent fraterni- 


ties, to educational, literary, scientific 


unions, to the agricultural fairs and me- | 
chanic institutes, to the great joint-stock | 
operations for internal improvements, and | 
for manufacturing and commercial enter-| 


prises, and last and chief, to the various 
plans of mutual insurance, we point with 
triumphant confidence to confirm our as- 
sertion, that the day of Individualism has 
past and that the new day of Co-opera-. 
tion has dawned. 
movement, by showing,— from debates | 
in legislative assemblies in this country | 


. . | 
Finally and in the 
third place, we justify the Associative | 


great problem of the Age is this very 
one of the Organization of Labor, and of 
the elevation of the laborer, which Asso- 
ciation so triumphantly solves, in its doc- 
trine of Attractive Industry. If ever there 
was a movement, practical in its whole 
scope, exactly in time, and adapted to 
the wants of an era, that movement is 
It shows how wealth may 
be indefinitely augmented in the first 
place, next, how it may be equitably 
shared, last, how it may be economically 
expended ; and upon this basis of com- 
fort and refinement, it rears a structure of 
which the best powers of 


Association. 


society, in 


‘every individual may be fully developed 


and exercised for the good of all; in 
which every pure and generous emotion 
may find the freest play ; and finally, in 
which the whole of life may be made a 
scene of thanksgiving, of usefulness, and 
of grateful worship. 

In thus answering two classes of objec- 
tions to Association, I have had the inei- 
dental end in view of trying to illustrate 
the temper and manner, in which we 
should meet our opponents. The attacks 
made upon us from 
various directions during the last year, 


which have been 
are but the commencement of the perse- 
cution and opposition which we are to 
encounter at every step of our onward 
progress. For the very reason that our 
axe cuts to the root, will the condemuna- 
of our principles be unsparing. 
From the outset, then, we should deter- 
mine the mode in 


tion 


which our future con- 
troversies should be conducted. Friends! 
our criticisms of existing abuses must be 
keen; we cannot avoid laying bare the 
wounds and bruises of society, and prob- 
ing them to the quick with the terrible 
But if ever a body of 
were summoned to unlimited tole- 
rance, the Associationists are those men ; 
for to them has been made clear the very 
radical cause of the prejudice, the mean- 
ness, the selfishness, which is and will 
be every where arrayed against this 
Let us be 
magnanimous, dignified, gentle, patient, 
always, and every where. Let no words 
of harsh condemnation escape us. Let 
us be clad from head to foot in the white 
robes of peace. Let our emblems be the 
olive leaf and the palm branch. Other re- 
formers may feel compelled to be stern ; 
but, while discriminating and just, we 
can afford to be genial, sympathizing, and 
forgiving. 


severity of truth. 
men 


movement of Universal Love. 


A change is passing over the 
moral world ; the era of earthquakes and 
volcanoes is giving way to the era of a 
green, stable, and habitable earth ; the 


mental response of most who hear of our 
a doctrine, “‘ and we are as willing to ac-| 
cept Association, as we are the spinning- 
jeuny, steamboat, railroad and magnetic 


and in Europe, from confessions of states- ‘central fires of self-will may be restrained, 
men, from pages of reviews, daily papers, | the lava-floods of passion stayed, the era- 
lectures at lyceums, occasional addresses | ters of anger sealed. Surely it is a part, 
of orators, from the sketches of novelists, | and a most important part of our mié 
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sion, fellow Associationists, to make men 
feel, as very few yet feel, that as this 
globe of ours floats in the atmosphere of 
the sun’s light and warmth, so Humanity 
is forever encompassed with the infinite 
joy and beauty and wisdom and love of 
God. From the high mount of vision 
whence we look forward to the glory of a 
renovated world, and of a re-united race, 
let us go down among our contending, 
perplexed, and suffering brethren, in their 
low vallies of care and temptation, with 
an air of serenity and triumphant hope, 
which shall be av assurance to them, that 
we speak in our promises of what we do 
know, and testify of what we have seen. 
Let this great cause of harmony which 
we advocate, never be desecrated by 
harsh and discordant voices. 
let us avoid conflicts. 


In a word, 
Positive criticisms 
of existing abuses, precise exhibitions of 
their appropriate remedies, clear state- 
ments of our principles and methods, 
earnest appeals to all that is noble, chiv- 
alric, brave and manly in the hearts of 
men and women, distinct practical de- 
scriptions of our plans, — these are our 
true means of converting the world. 

There are many other topics upon 
which | must wish to speak ; but this let- 
ter has already grown beyond all due 
limits, and | forbear. And now, praying 
you one and all to be of good courage, | 
am faithfully yours, 

Winuiam Henry Cuannine. 


MOVEMENT IN WHEELING, VA. 

We are happy to learn from a notice in 
the Morning Telegraph that the friends 
of Association in this city have formed a 
Society Auxiliary to the ‘* American Un- 
ion,’’ which, we trust, will act with en- 
ergy and zeal in the promulgation of As- 
sociative principles, in that important sec- 
tion of the country. We take the follow- 
ing from the ‘Telegraph. 


“Ata meeting held in Wheeling, on the 23d 
ult, Mr. Gkorer Biren was called upon to 
preside, Dr. J. E. Gite acting as Vice Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wm. M’Diarmup, of the Cler- 
mont Phalanx, was appointed Secretary, pro 
tem. The Chairman stated briefly the object of 
the meeting, and read from the Harbinger of 
the 4th of July, the Constitution of the above 
Union, with the remarks of that paper upon the 
subject, touching the expediency of forming 
similar Societies in every part of the country. | 

“It was then moved, That the officers of this 
meeting be appointed a committee, to draft a 
Preamble and a Constitution for future consid- 
eration, and to report. | 

“ Sept. 6th the committee, as above, presented 
their report to the meeting, consisting of the | 
following Preamble and Constitution, which was 
unanimously adopted, with a resolution to or- 
ganize as a Society the first convenient opportu- 
nity. The above officers to hold the their ap- | 
pointments mean time, and act accordingly. 

“The Preamble and Constitution, with these 
uunutes, were then directed to be inserted in 


' 


encouraged. 
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the Morning Telegraph, with a request that all to time for discussion and mutual encour- 
newspapers friendly to the cause of human pro-| agement, and who are ready to lend their 
aid to asystem of propagation which shall 
place our doctrines within the reach of 
“ Whereas, our friends in the eastern part of every intelligent. man throughout the 

the United States have recommended the dis- - s ‘' - 
Union, in the first place, is 


gress will please notice the same. 


PREAMBLE, 


semination of principles of true reform, for the Country. 
good of the whole human family, without dis-) what we most want; then concerted coun- 
inction ; | . . ‘ 
: sels; then, a preparation for action on 
ind whereas, in order to furtherthis end,the| - . sith th d 
formation of Affiliated Societies in every city in a scale commensurate with the grandeur 
the Union, is deemed the best for such purpese, | of the object, and with every condition to 


and consequently, that such an improving place 
as the city of Wheeling might not be wanting ensure success. 
of an opportunity of testifying her readiness in 
assisting in such benevolent purpose, we have 
agreed to adupt the following 


ASSOCIATION IN LOWELL, MASS. 
ntmanaaillieni No place presents a more congenial 
“I. The name of this Society shall be the soil for the reception of Associative doc- 
ant No. I. soe oF enna trines than our great cities of spindles. 
Auxiliary to the American Union of Associa- Ps . : 
tionists.” The organization of labor is a subject 
that is there felt even to the finger’s ends. 
The remainder of the Constitution is J, js no abstraction of political economy 
from the form published in the Cireular to persons who are glad to labor twelve 
of the American Union. The statement) hours a day in a cotton mill for wages at 
proceeds. ‘the control of those to whom wealth 
as sone gives almost absolu wer. The h 
‘** In thus forming our Society, we be oes ; ” 4" h alf 
leave to say, that, as individuals, we hour allowed for dinner is often devoted 
have no private interest to subserve, no | to reflections on the value to an intellec- 
partizan principles to uphold, no sec-| gyal and immortal being of a little more 
arian feelings to foster, ‘ ; : 
tartan feelings to foster, no man, or body |): sre. The screeching of the bell be- 
of men to injure even in the most remote ‘ : 9 
degree. fore light on a cold winter's morn- 
‘* But it would be strange indeed if) ing is apt to suggest the inquiry whether 
the awakening of so many great there is no other way of supplying the 
minds to the wretched state of the great world with beached cote: aad alten 
mass of the working population, in many T snd-th : d di . 
parts of the country, should not find a he mind thus om ‘eS 
hearty response and sympathy in such a_ pline for the reception of truth. If there 
place as Wheeling. _is no time to meet the schoolmaster who 
‘* Lest our object, however, should be! i, abroad, in the hurried walks from fae- 
misunderstood, we beg leave shortly to i aitiialiall df nana 
observe, that we quarrel not with our fel- | TY © Dearding-house and from boarding~ 
low-man, (Heaven forbid that we should,) house to factory, sundry sage lessons can 
instead of which we ardently wish, and be learned from experience, which always 


hope that shortly we shall be enabled to teaches well, unless the pupil is too indo- 
take each and all] cordially by the hand, 


and say in genuine good earnest, ‘ brother,” cile or too refractory for instruction. Of 
thereby fulfilling the divine command to all places then for gaining converts to the 
‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,*— which | doctrines of social unity, commend us to 
hitherto has been used only as words | these huge, smoke-crowned, labor-driving 
spoken to the ear, to be broken to the! .. . : 
hearst cities, the preduet and embodiment of 
‘‘ Neither do we quarrel with the com- | corporate wealth. Indeed, we think 
mercial world, because of the duplicity, there is a special Providence in the fact 
bypoerioy, oe > ae on uncharita- | that so many active, strong-minded, intel- 
dieness therein displayed in almost every | ,. - . . 

. : g s are obliged to im- 
business transaction; as we well know ligent young oon ” ; : 
that commercial men are merely the vic-| Mure themselves in the cotton mills for 
tims of a most reckless system of compe- | the sake of a livelihood. They are thus 
tition which compels them to an ungra- | presented with a living commentary on 
cious mode of action, from whie Saal 

res many demi present order of society, and they 

are well aware, many a generous heart | , . : as 
revolts, and longs for a change.” have wit enough to perceive its signifi- 
eance. A sense of social injustice cannot 
We need not urge upon our Wheeling fail to stimulate reflection; reflection 
friends the importance of union and vigor | leads to inquiry: and inquiry once awak- 
in the furtherance of the great objects for) ened will not stop short of the truth. 

; 

which they are associated. That thriving | Co-operation will be seen to be the 
city has always contained some of the | Heaven-ordained remedy for the infernal 


/earliest and most devoted advocates of | ills of social antagonism. 


this social movement which is destined to 


We have been led to these remarks by 


‘find its noblest triumphs in the Great) the account lately given to us by a friend 


West. In the present stage of progress, | from Lowell of the state of the Associa- 
it is highly important to combine the ef-| tive movement in that city. We learn 
forts of the friends of Association. No from him that the ‘* Lowell Union” is in 


isolated attempt should be commenced or active operation, and that an inereasing 
ay i . " ; ; } ; ; i ; 
Let every city contain its | interest is felt in the doctrines and purpos- 


little band, whe meet together from time |es of the Associative School. It holds 
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public meetings twice a week, which are| TQ) THE F RIENDS OF “THE |the paper can be continued through 


generally well attended. One of these | 
meetings is for inquiry and disenssion. | 
Any person is permitted to speak, wheth- | 
er friendly or hostile to the purposes of 
the Union. In this way the whole sub- 
ject of Association is presented for de- 
bate, and the free examination to which 
it is submitted, must tend to spread light 
in regard to its character, and to correct 
any prejudices which may have been en- | 
tertained. The other meeting is alto- | 
gether social in its objects. The friends 
come together without ceremony and pass | 
an evening in conversation. This was a| 
happy thought. We hope it will be gen- 
erally adopted wherever ‘ Associative 
Unions’ are formed. There need be no 
fear of wanting topics for conversation, | 
when there is a common interest in a 
cause, so comprehensive and wide reach- 
ing as this. We hope that in addition to 
their present arrangements, the friends | 
in Lowell may provide for the delivery 
of a regular course of lectures in their 
city. This is an object of great impor- 
tance, and we shall be disappointed if 
means are not taken to carry it into effect 
in our principal cities during the coming 
winter. 


TEMPERANCE 
STANDARD gives some account of our 


THe Massacuvusetts 


meeting on Monday evening, the 2lst, 
and closes by saying: ‘* We noticed that | 
the religion of the day was sneered at, 
and that he who caricatured it best, was 
most applauded.” : 

You noticed, Mr. Standard, no such 
thing. But one speaker touched upon 
any subject kindred to it, and he merely 
pointed out the conflict and duplicity 
which exist between the standard of the 
religious faith of society and its practice. 
His object was to show that the practical 
arrangements and institutions of society 
force, or at least, induce men to violate 
what they hold to be their duty and the 
law of action, both in religion and _poli- 
tics, and that universal duplicity dis- 
grace the world. 

The Christian rule of faith is: ‘* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself."’ The | 
political faith of our country is: ‘* Equal 
Rights.” 

We presume that the Standard will not 
deny the rank duplicity between faith and 
practice which prevails, and uuless he 
considers this duplicity the religion of | 
the day, he will please explain his loose | 
remark, which would lead his readers to 
imply that religion, in ise/f, was sneered | 
at. 


| 


UP A reply to Young America upon 


HARBINGER.” 


another volume, there is reason to hope 


‘that the steady increase of interest in the 


It will be perceived, by referring to the | 
proceedings of the ‘* American Union ’* at 
their recent meeting in Boston, that it 
will be necessary to discontinue the Har- 
binger at the close of the current volume | 
(in December next) unless measures are | 
at once taken by the friends of Associa- 
tion to secure its support. 

The Harbinger thus far has received as 


liberal patronage as a paper devoted to 
the promulgation of novel doctrines could 
reasonably expect. We have no cause 
of complaint with the welcome that has 
been extended to it by the advocates of 
social progress, or by the public at large; 
and the numerous testimonials with which 
we have been favored of a deep interest 
in the views which it maintains, and of 
approval of the manner in which they 
have been presented, is a grateful reward 
for our labors. Still its income at no 
time has more than barely sufficed to 
meet the expenses of publication, without 
allowing any remuneration for its editing. 
The Brook Farm Phalanx, with some 
slight aid from abroad, has cheerfully 
sustained this responsibility ; but with the 
diminution of its numbers, which it has 
recently been found necessary to make, 
it is not now in a condition to assume 
the trust. It will be able to continue the 
publication until the completion of the 
present volume ; but at that time the pa- 
per must be brought to a close, unless a 
sufficient sum for its support through) 
another volume shall be furnished by | 
those who are interested in its success. | 

With the other means at our command, 
the sum of Five Hundred Dollars would 
enable us to publish another volume. 
We cannot believe that the friends of the 
cause will consent to the discontinuance 


| can 


of the Harbinger for want of funds to 
that amount. We have received the 
most earnest solicitations from many 
friends in various quarters not to relin- 
quish the publication, with the assurance 
of the necessary aid to the full extent of 
their ability. | 

We therefore propose that all who are 
desirous of sustaining the Harbinger | 
through another volume, should signify | 
their intention without delay. All money 
contributed for this purpose will be paid 
to the Treasurer of the ‘* American | 
Union,’? Mr. Francis G. Suaw, and 
held by him at the disposal of the sub- 
scribers in case the necessary amount 
should not be obtained. 


Meantime, agents and new subscribers | — 


: s ; . j 
will be served with the third volume from | 
the commencement, and any money paid | 


out further comment. 
the value of the Harbinger to the general 


cause, through lectures and other agen- 
cies, will by that time bave so far in- 
creased the subseription as to place it on 
a permanent basis. 

We make this naked statement with- 
Our own sense of 


movement is indicated by the time we 
have devoted to conducting it; we are 
still ready to give our services to its pub- 
lication, without hope of pecuniary re- 


-compense ; and, clearly aware that no pa- 


per, devoted to the objects which we 
have in view, can command a general 
patronage, we leave its fate in the hands 
of its friends and the friends of social 
progress and reform. 








ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Tue Fall and Winter Course of Lectures 


‘commences in this Institution on the first Mon- 


day in November next, and continues four 
months, which is immediately followed by the 
Spring and Summer session, which also contin- 
ues four months, 

FACULTY. 

B. L. HILL, M. D., Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery. Ticket, $10. 

L. E. JONES, M. D., Materia Medica, The- 
rapeutics, and Botany, $10. 

JAMES H. OLIVER, M. D., Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, $10. 

W. BEACH, M. D., Surgery and Clinical 
Medicine, $10. 

\. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D., Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children, $10, 

J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Physiology, Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
$10. 

T. V. MORROW, M. D., Pathology and The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine, $10. 

Matriculation Fee, $3. Payment for Tickets 
in advance. 

This Institution was chartered by the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, and is under the control of a 
Board of Trustees. The course of instruction 
will embrace every thing of value taught in both 
the old regular colleges and the Reformed and 
Botanical schools of medicine. 

Candidates for graduation will be expected to 
comply with the usual requisitions. Boarding 
be had at two dollars per week. 

The new College Edifice, now in progress of 
erection, will be in readiness for the use of the 
Institute by the commencement of the session. 

Persons wishing further information, will ad- 
dress a letter, post paid, to 

r. V. MORROW, M. D., 

Sept. 12. Dean of the Faculty. 
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the ‘** Right to Labor,’’ is unfortunately in advance for the fourth volume will be | JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 


crowded out; but it shall appear in our 


next. | ‘* American Union,’’ as above stated. Mf 
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